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Philadelphia Seminary Celebrates Seventy-fifth Anniversary and Inducts 
Dr. Luther D. Reed Into Presidency 


AT sERVICES celebrating the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its founding, October 4, 
1864, the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Philadelphia, Pa., inaugurated Luther 
Dotterer Reed, D.D., A.E.D., as its third 
president, the sixth chairman of its fac- 
ulty. In the pres- 
ence of sixty in- 
vited delegates of 
the Church and 
the academic 
world, and a 
large congrega- 
tion gathered in 
St. Michael’s 
Church, Ger- 
mantown, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Karl 
Hemsath pastor, 
Dr. Reed was 
inducted into 
office by E. 
Clarence Miller, 
LL.D., president 
of the Board of Directors of the Seminary. 

In his interesting anniversary and in- 
augural address, Dr. Reed looked backward 
to see in his own lengthened shadow the 
history and spirit of the institution with 
which he has been identified for thirty- 
three years. But from the moment of the 
Seminary’s Diamond Jubilee and his own 
inauguration as president, it may be con- 
fidently expected that Dr. Reed will turn 
at once from reminiscence to the forward 
look and onward march so characteristic 
both of the man himself and of the insti- 
tution he now heads. Dr. Reed’s relatively 
advanced age, in a day when so many 
heads of academic institutions have barely 
entered manhood, holds no terrors or de- 
terrents for him or for the Philadelphia 
Seminary. Twice before a man of sixty- 
six has assumed the chairmanship of fac- 
ulty here—in days before the office of 
president was established. And Charles 
William Schaeffer and Henry Eyster Jacobs 
each continued in this office, as second 
and fourth chairmen, respectively, for 
terms of seventeen years! What vigorous 
longevity these coincident careers bespeak 
for President Reed! 


Librarian in 1906 


President Reed has been director of the 
Krauth Memorial Library at the Seminary 
since 1906, and professor of Liturgics and 
Church Art since 1911. He was graduated 
from Franklin and Marshall College in 
1892 and from the Philadelphia Seminary 
in 1895. He was pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Allegheny, Pa., 1895-1903, and of 
Holy Trinity, Jeannette, Pa., 1903-04. He 
spent one year in study at Leipsig, Ger- 
many. In 1898 he was an organizer and 
became first president of the Lutheran 
Liturgical Association. He has published 
many works on Church Music and Chris- 
tian Worship and has long served on im- 
portant committees of the Church in re- 
lation to his chosen field. He is now chair- 
man of the U. L. C. A. standing commit- 
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tees on the Common Service Book and on 
Church Architecture and is the U. L. C. A.’s 
Archivist. Since 1930 Dr. Reed has been 
president of the Associated Bureaus of 
Church Architecture of the United States 
and Canada. He is also a member of the 
Federal Council of Church’s committee on 
worship and is widely known outside our 
Lutheran communion as well as within it 
as an authority on every aspect of Chris- 
tian worship and ecclesiastical art. Both 
Thiel and Muhlenberg Colleges honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1912 and Muhlenberg again in 1936 with 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts. 


Historical Resume 


Under the title, “The Spirit of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary,” Dr. Reed gathered to- 
gether a sketch of the institution’s history 
and service to the Church and his own 
vision of its future tasks under his direc- 
tion. “We review the history of the Sem- 
inary with gratitude and thanksgiving,” 
he said. “Its service to the Church can- 
not be measured simply by the fact that 
it has prepared nearly fifteen hundred 
men for the ministry—the largest number 
sent forth by any of our seminaries in the 
past seventy-five years. Its greater serv- 
ice is to be found in the principles it has 
upheld, in the character and quality of its 
work, and in a certain spirit impressed 
upon its students and radiated by its 


alumni... the spirit of progressiveness 
. of confessionalism ... scholarship... . 
churchliness . . . freedom. 


“The seminary’s history divides naturally 
into three periods. . . . Dr. Charles Porter- 
field Krauth was the leader of the first. 
. . . His attainments and his influence in 
the Church were a great asset to the sem- 
inary which he served from 1864 to 1882. 

“If Dr. Krauth saw the seminary estab- 
lished, Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs’ adminis- 
tration saw it thoroughly organized and 
the Church supplied with a rich and help- 
ful literature which implemented the con- 
servative position. . . . His insight and 
judgment made him a marvelous inter- 
preter of the Reformers, Confessors, and 
Theologians to a generation eager for in- 
formation and positive guidance. . . . His 
administration as Dean, and later as Pres- 
ident, saw -the seminary transplanted, 
grown to strength in a favorable environ- 
ment, and exerting an ever-increasing in- 
fluence (1883-1927). 

“Dr. Charles Michael Jacobs succeeded 
his father in the presidency in 1927. He 
had been called to the seminary in 1913. 
His deeply lamented death, March 30, 1938, 
deprived the institution of a distinguished 
leader and his colleagues of a dear friend. 

“Under Dr. Krauth the seminary was 
established; under Dr. Henry Jacobs it 
was well organized; under Dr. Charles 
Jacobs it developed with expanded activ- 
ities, improved organization, and more 
scientific methods of study. ... Dr. Charles 
Jacobs regarded theology as a living 
science. The Church will ever be grateful 
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for the powers of theological leadership 
which his maturer years revealed. The 
Washington and Baltimore Declarations of 
the United Lutheran Church were largely 
the work of his hand. . . . Under his wise, 
patient and strong leadership the seminary 
grew and prospered.” 


Dr. E. Clarence Miller 


Dr. Reed paid tribute also to other lead- 
ers of the past: members of the faculty 
and presidents of the Board of Directors. 
Dr. E. Clarence Miller, president of the 
Board since 1920, he praised as having 
“demonstrated the ability of a layman to 
hold this important position and to ad- 
minister the seminary’s affairs with dis- 
tinction and the approval of the Church. 
A leader in finance and civic affairs, re- 
spected and beloved by a great circle, Dr. 
Miller throughout his life has given with- 
out reserve the fullest measure of conse- 
crated ability to promoting the varied in- 
terests and activities of the Church. The 
financial assistance he has given has been 
great, but has been exceeded by immeas- 
urable sacrifices of time, thought and 
energy. . His administration of the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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IN TIME OF WAR 


FATHER of mercies and God of all com- 
fort, Who in all our affliction art afflicted; 
look in pity upon all who are suffering in 
this time of strife and warfare of nations. 
Protect the defenseless, succor the wounded, 
receive the dying, and console the anxious 
and bereaved. Turn the hearts of our 
enemies, we beseech Thee, and forgive 
both them and us for our share in the sin 
that has brought this anguish on mankind; 
open up to us a way of reconciliation and 
lead us into the path of peace; through 
Jesus Christ, our only Redeemer. Amen. 


FOR TRUE NATIONALISM 
(For the Nations of the World) 


LORD GOD ALMIGHTY, Father of 
mankind and Ruler of nations: Raise up, 
we beseech Thee, true prophets and lead- 
ers in every land, who, discerning the 
peculiar gifts and tasks which Thou hast 
given to the nations severally, may, with- 
out fear or flattery, teach their people the 
way that they should go; that the nations 
of the world, guided by Thy providence, 
may fulfill their appointed destinies and 
minister under Thee to the enrichment 
and happiness of the life of mankind; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Collects and Prayers—316 and 314. 
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4 Hosprra.ity is “the spirit, practice or act of receiving and 
_ entertaining strangers and guests without reward and with 
' kindness and consideration.” Kindred words are hospice, 
hostel, hospital. They all come from the word for a guest, 
: “hospes.” And they all suggest rest, comfort, strengthening. 


‘The spirit of hospitality is openness of heart and warmth 

_ of friendliness. Commonly the word connotes provisions for 

‘ comfort and nourishment of the one being entertained. But 

‘ _ not such providing is the chief thing in hospitality. There is 
a proverb, “In hospitality the will is the chief thing.” There 

q _ must first of all be the will to receive one’s guests with 

_ eordiality, and make it to be true that 

“When friends are at your hearthside met, 

Sweet courtesy has done its most 

If you have made each guest forget 

if That he himself is not the host.”—T. B. Aldrich. 


“Hospitality consists in a little fire, a little food, and an 

- immense quiet,’ Ralph Waldo Emerson says in his journal. 

A little fire, for cheerfulness, a little food, for sustenance, 

and an immense quiet in which may be effected “the feast 

_ of reason and the flow of soul” (Pope). It is rather what the 

‘spirit provides than what the hand prepares that makes for 

_ satisfying hospitality. Shakespeare has Macbeth say, “Bear 
‘welcome in your eye, your hand, your tongue.” 


The sphere of hospitality is wherever kindred souls meet. 

_ Usually we think first of the home as the sphere of hos- 
_ pitality, and rightly so. For it is in the home that the affairs 
of shop and school are for the time forgotten. There the 
tensions and strains of the workaday world are eased. There 
it is possible to make a little fire and prepare a little food 

_ and provide the quiet in which soul can commune with soul. 
There are many instances of hospitality in the Scriptures. 
It is impossible not to think of Abraham calling to the 

_ stranger, the Angel of the Lord, from the door of his tent, 
“My lord, . . . let now a little water be fetched, and wash 
your feet, and rest yourself under the tree: and I will fetch 
a morsel of bread, and strengthen ye your soul.” There 
_ you have Eastern courtesy, less artificial than ours, and it 
is multiplied in many another Scriptural instance. Martha 
and Mary entertained the Christ in their home. That had 
perhaps been anticipated. But Zaccheus had made no prepa- 
rations. He had not dared even to think that the Master 
- would turn aside to be a guest in his home. Some of the 
_ hospitality we share is planned for. Other instances are 
' unexpected, but they need not be the less genuine and 
_ generous. 
; 
: 
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But hospitality may be shared anywhere, in the sense of 
openness of heart and warmth of friendliness. In the market 

_ place, in the shop or office, in school or church, wherever 
friend meets friend, or stranger meets stranger, “the social 
smile” and the word of friendly greeting and good cheer 
may be passed. 

“As I was trudging down a long, long street 
Y And dreary 
With a pack of care upon my back, and feet 
So weary. 
I met ee sudden flash of a friendly smile! 
It made that road shrink up to half a mile, 
It made that queer old load fall off to enbe: 
_ As drudge will turn from task, her arms akimbo. 
_ I stared and straightened—it had come so quick, 


Meeting Strangers 


By Pastor CLARENCE E. NorMan, Raleigh, N. C. 
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By 
hospitality 
some 
have 
entertained 
angels 
unawares. 


Heb. 13: 2. 


The change had been so sunny and so slick! 

Then I tramped onward, whistling all the while— 

What sense of comradeship in just a smile.” 
—Anne Cleveland Cheney. 


In our churches often a friendly smile and a warm greet- 
ing will do more to encourage strangers to come again than 
the excellence of the worship or the eloquence of the ser- 
mon. Perhaps, it ought not be so, but human beings being 
what they are, it is so. Hospitality played a large part in 
the early Church. Conditions of the age and the conscious- 
ness of closer fellowship made it more of a necessity than 
in our day. The apostles and other Christians traveling 
from place to place were freely and cordially entertained 
in the homes of those of like mind and faith. The sixteenth 
chapter of Romans with its long list of names is fairly 
redolent with the aroma of hospitality. 


The social gains of hospitality cannot be overlooked. Hos- 
pitality creates and sustains friendships. It increases co- 
operative endeavors. It affords a sense of community of 
life and effort. Intimacy of fellowship in the church is en- 
hanced when the members of the church enjoy social fel- 
lowship in one another’s homes. Christ welcomed hospitality 
and He gave it. In the wilderness on two occasions He 
spread a vast table for great multitudes. And wherever He 
went He created the atmosphere of hospitality, in the home 
of a publican, Matthew, or of one of the chief Pharisees, as 
well as in the home of the three loved friends at Bethany 
or at the wedding at Cana of Galilee. Likewise, it must be 
so with us, “If I would reap courtesy and hospitality, kind- 
ness and love, I must plant them.” 


“Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.” Our Lord thus asks for the 
hospitality of our hearts. We do well to welcome him joy- 
fully and bid him stay always. 


Tus article was procured by THe LUTHERAN as a contri- 
bution to the consideration of Evangelism. Eb. 
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WHAT PASTORS THINK 


Earnest Answers to Seven Questions Addressed to U. L. C. A. Ministers by 
Board of Social Missions 


By Dr. E. E. Flack, Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 


Earty in June a letter was addressed to the pastors of 
the United Lutheran Church in America requesting an ex- 
pression on what they conceived to be the mind of the 
Church relative to the Christian solution of social problems. 
The purpose of the inquiry was to secure as much assistance 
as possible from all parts of the land, rural sections as well 
as industrial centers, in formulating a policy of social action 
that would represent not merely the mature judgment of 
the members of a committee, but the social thinking of the 
Church as a whole. The response has been very gratifying. 
The letters thus far received in reply make quite a sizable 
notebook of very interesting and instructive reading. 

While it is not feasible to set forth a full tabulation of the 
replies, it seems fitting during Social Missions’ Month to 
release through the pages of THE LUTHERAN some of the 
results of the inquiry for the benefit of its readers and the 
instruction of the Church. 


Questions Studied 

Recognizing the importance of the question, a number of 
alert pastors felt constrained to make studied reply. Not a 
few sent in treatises several pages in length setting forth 
the results of careful thought and investigation and long 
experience in dealing with grave issues confronting the 
Church. Some were disposed to criticize the Church for her 
seemingly indifferent attitude toward great evils which 
threaten the faith and life of her people, while others were 
convinced that she need make no alterations in her present 
policies. Some warned vigorously against any and all plans 
involving the Church in social action, asserting that the 
results would be “more thorns than roses,” especially for the 
sponsors. Others, however, expressed hearty approval of the 
effort to make the Church through education more Social 
Missions-minded, urging that due consideration be given to 
every point of view, even at the cost of criticism. In the 
phraseology of one ardent advocate of action, “Let the U. L. 
C. A. be the U. L. C. A., and do, for a change, a bold and 
creative piece of thinking, letting Missouri quips and 
Barthian lightning bolts fall where they may.” Another 
strikes an encouraging note when he says, “I am thankful 
that the Lutheran Church is aware of the battles which are 
being waged on so many fronts of modern life where the 
Church must bring God’s answer 
to a confused world.” 

On the whole the replies, though 
voicing wide differences of 
opinion, reveal a common desire 
for a more effective application 
of the Gospel to both individual 
and social needs, particularly from 
the standpoint of the local con- 
gregation. Among the social prob- 
lems which are regarded as de- 
manding immediate attention are: 
war and peace, conscientious ob- 
jection, race and industrial rela- 
tions, minority blocs, foreign 
refugees, unemployment and re- 
lief, capital and labor, marriage 
and divorce, gambling, liquor con- 
trol, indecent literature, and the 
menace of demoralizing movies. 


QUESTIONS TO PASTORS 


1. Does the Church have social responsibilities 
beyond the preaching of the Gospel and the 
administration of the Sacraments? 

2. What is the distinctive approach of the 
Lutheran Church to social problems? 

3. Is the “quietism” that is characteristic of 
Lutheranism in Europe an adequate policy for 
the Lutheran Church in America? 

4, Should the Church support legislation de- 
signed to improve social conditions? 

5. Has the Church a social mission other than 
evangelistic to people outside the faith? 

6. Can the ethics of the Gospel be made the 
basis for political and economic life? 

7. Does the New Testament set forth stand- 
ards for the solution of all social problems? 


To assist pastors in giving expression to their views re- 
garding the social mission of the Church seven pertinent 
questions were set down in the inquiry. This report will 
deal briefly with the answers to these questions, pro and con, 
as correlated and evaluated. 


QUESTION 1. SociAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

This question falls back upon the definition given in the 
Augsburg Confession (Art. VII), which states that “the 
Church is the congregation of the saints in which the Gospel 
is rightly taught and the Sacraments rightly administered.” 
It also raises the issue as to what is involved in “the preach- 
ing of the Gospel.” 

The majority of the pastors who sent in replies answer 
this question affirmatively. In his treatment one minister 
distinguishes between the Church and the Kingdom thus: 
“We are here not merely to maintain an institution, but to 
build a Kingdom which takes in areas of life which the 
Sacraments and our preaching can never reach.” Another, 
thinking of the practical responsibilities of the Church, says, 
“If she had none, she would go out of the Inner Mission 
business altogether, handing it over to the government.” 
Still another affirms that “if the Church does not seek to 
answer this need, she stands rightly accused.” Or, as some- 
one else states it, “if she does not fulfill the Gospel, she 
cannot expect it to be believed.” 

Among other judgments we read that the Church has the 
responsibility to serve “as a living witness to the power of 
the Gospel and the Spirit of Christ in daily living in all 
relatonships”; and “to guide, enlighten and awaken the 
social conscience of the members.” Somewhat impatiently 
one pastor exclaims, “We need to revive the spirit of Luther, 
make it articulate, and apply it to social action.” But lest 
interests beyond preaching be carried to an extreme, they 
should be “confined to teaching and enlightenment,’ warns 
another. “We are to be witnesses; nothing more,” writes 
another. A clear and conclusive answer states that “the 
Church has social responsibilities beyond the preaching of 
the Gospel, but not beyond the Gospel.” 

Largely on the negative side of the question as stated are 
the following conclusions: 

“The preaching of the Gospel has always included every 
act of Christian love in works of 
mercy and missionary activity.” 

“The Church has social respon- 
sibilities within the preaching of 
the Gospel, but not without it.” 

“Word and Sacraments have 
unlimited social implications.” 

“Any application of the Gospel 
that goes beyond making us mere 
anchorites is social.” 

“There is a ‘Gospel compulsion’ 
that moves the Christian commu- 
nity into social responsibilities.” 

“We cannot divorce one aspect 
of the Gospel, personal or indi- 
vidual, from the social. Ours is 
an integrated Gospel.” 

The general thought on the 
question finds a fitting summary 
in the following paragraph: “The 
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‘ 
preaching of the Gospel and the right administration of the 
Sacraments are in themselves social. Although they do have 
individual values, one of their strongest powers is in the 
realm of the social. They do constitute in themselves the 
social responsibility of the Church. In their application to 
lives through the Church lies the social responsibility.” 


. QUESTION 2. THE APPROACH 


On this question hinges the problem of the relation of 
the Lutheran Church to other denominations or religious 
bodies with which she is invited to co-operate in the carry- 
ing out of social programs. Should she hold aloof from 
other groups, maintain a consultative relation, or go so far 
as to identify herself with their interests and methods? The 
importance of the question is evident to most men in the 
Church. 

Several of the pastors who submitted replies feel that the 
Lutheran Church has no distinctive approach other than 
the evangelical, defined as that “which makes real and 
permanent social betterment dependent upon regenerated 
hearts, where love expels selfishness.” A few seem to be 
critical of her attitude, asserting that her policy has been 
“hands off, or you might get burned.” As otherwise stated, 
“The most distinctive thing about the Lutheran Church in 
this connection is that it has studiously avoided the problem 
even when it has been necessary to emulate the proverbial 
ostrich to do so.” One man sees the Church in a hesitant 
mood: “She sits on the fence and waits to see which way 
the crowd is going.” Another man has the courage to say 
that “the Church should have open eyes as to the necessity 
for a radical emphasis not at all characteristic of Lu- 
theranism.” 

On the other hand, there are numerous pastors who sense 
something more positive in the Lutheran approach. Since 
their replies are so varied, it seems best merely to list some 
of the more expressive: 


“If the Lutheran Church has a distinctive approach to 
social problems, it is that they should be weighed and if 
possible solved in the light of the whole Gospel, and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, whose Spirit is given freely to all 
who ask it.” F 

“Tf any, it is based on the love of Christ for man rather 
than on the Fatherhood of God; conversion rather than 
reformation.” 

“The Lutheran Church stands opposed to the prevalent 
philosophy that a man can polish himself until he shines 
with righteousness.” 


“The distinctive approach must be from the mind of Christ. 
This keys in with our Christo-centric theology.” 

“Making the Word of God the norm of our decisions.” 

“Through education and evangelism, not using legalistic 
or coercive measures.” 

“The conviction that the Holy Ghost can help and sanctify 
individual Christians to the end that they bring forth the 
good fruits of right conduct and social behavior.” 

“Convert the individual and then have the individual go 


out into society and so live as to help in transforming that: 


society.” 

“The general principles are: (a) The right to teach with- 
out let or leave of any government or power; (b) The sep- 
aration of Church and State means the denial of the right 
of either to rule the other but the recognition of the right 
of either to criticize the other; (c) The freedom of indi- 


_ vidual consciences denies the right to coerce, regiment, or 


vote the church membership on any question.” 

A final answer that is clear and concise states “that the 
Kingdom of God cannot be identified with any program of 
social action, but that the Christian is impelled by the Spirit 
of Christ not only to seek a solution to every problem of 


his time, but also to pursue that solution to its end.” 
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QUESTION 3. QUIETISM 


In their writings European leaders frequently refer some- 
what disparagingly to the “activism” of Amerian Chris- 
tianity. Americans, in turn, are inclined to question the 
effectiveness of the “quietism” of the Church abroad. There 
is undoubtedly much confusion in the minds of men in the 
Church as to what the terms imply. 

A very interesting expression concerning the spirit of 
“quietism” appears in one of the reports presented to the 
Madras Conference, which a missionary leader quotes, 
though not approvingly, “Being between the times (Christ’s 
Resurrection and Second Advent), the Church has not to 
bring into force a social program for a renewed world order, 
or even a Christian State. It cannot redeem the world from 
all inherent evils, but it serves and spends itself in pro- 
moting all good works in obedience to its God-given call.” 
In a similar mood a pastor writes: “We have no promise 
that we shall be successful in actually solving the social 
problems for our time. That is entirely in the’ hands of 
God.” Another suggests, “There are times when the mission 
of the Church becomes that of suffering persecution with 
steadfast faith rather than activity,’ on the ground that 
“vision may be woefully distorted by mere motion,” as 
someone else indicates. 

Quite positively a certain brother asserts that “every 
worth-while awakening and reform began in quietisrn.” And 
another commends “the quiet penetration that has helped 
and enabled countries like Sweden to be a true ‘middle way’ 
in economic co-operation.” Yet there is a feeling that per- 
haps it should be “modified for American consumption.” 


Not Practical in America 


But by far the majority of pastors think that Lutheran- 
ism in America should pursue a different course than that 
in evidence abroad, as the following excerpts from replies 
suggest: 

“The quietism of Europe is reaping a mighty poor harvest 
today.” 

“The Lutheran Church in America should increasingly 
discountenance the spirit of which we think when this term 
is used.” 

“We Lutherans in America are under no obligation to 
take the Lutheran Church in Europe as our pattern or 
model in carrying out my specific policy, though there is 
much we can learn from our Lutheran brethren over there.” 

‘Tuther was no quietist. It is a pity that the Church 
which bears his name knows him so poorly.” 

“Quietism is only a pious dream that has no actual reality.” 

“Quietism is that attitude by which Lutheranism has for- 
feited the respect of the masses and has been robbed of its 
authority by more positive forces.” 

“A state church, as in Germany, has already sold its soul. 
Who pays the piper plays the tune. The Church should rid 
itself of the dilemma in ‘quiet’ times—then it should have 
launched a program of “activism”—as we in America should 
do before the drums roll.” 

The question, in the final analysis, involves such important 
considerations as the relation of Church and State, the 
nature of the Kingdom of God, the relation of the Church 
to the Kingdom, and eschatology, or the doctrine of the last 
things. These are issues which today call for renewed study 
and thought. 

(To be continued) 


Rapio stations have received ten thousand protests against 
the broadcasting of Judge Rutherford, Jehovah Witness 
leader. His fierce denunciation of the churches, Catholic 
and Protestant, is the reason for these protests. 
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THE GIVER AND HIS GIVING 


By Dr. H. BRENT SCHAEFFER, Jackson, Mississippi 


THERE are New Testament “Blesseds” not found in the 
Beatitudes. There is one in John’s Gospel: “Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” And a word of 
Christ’s has been preserved by Paul through Luke: “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

In our day of science and realism and scepticism there is 
a most Thomas-like attitude toward the things that cannot 
be seen with the physical eye and felt with the hand of the 
body. There is a widespread conception (whether acknowl- 
edged or not) that it does not pay to be good, that virtue 
and righteousness are fruitless and uninspiring. Edward 
Robinson, movie actor who came to fame as star in “Little 
Caeser,” is quoted as having made the statement: “Virtue 
may have its rewards in heaven, but why wait so long if 
vice has its own charms and pays dividends here and now.” 
Such a life-attitude naturally never accepts any such philos- 
ophy as that it is more blessed to give than to receive. It 
is built entirely upon the basis of the gratification of one’s 
own fleshly desires and impulses. It fails utterly to recog- 
nize the higher and far more satisfying earthly rewards of 
honesty and purity and virtue. And the good life is linked 
very definitely with the giving life. 

Folks in our day, as in ages past, are ready to give thal 
they may receive for themselves. A large percentage of 
American families have so pledged themselves for home 
comforts (stoves, refrigerators, radios, automobiles, etc.), 
and so indulge their propensity for the movie, sports, beauty 
parlors, etc., that they are perennially financially strapped. 
They are often weeks and months behind, and they be- 
come hardened to this existence. Joy and peace are destroyed. 


Getting Without Giving 


And there are developing in our days more and more 
people who want to get without giving at all. 

Many of these givers to receive for themselves, or who 
would get without giving at all, are indifferent to the church 
and its activities; and I believe their state of always being 
“hard up” because they give to gratify their selfish desires 
or pride has much to do with this indifference. They do 
not have a dime left for religion and the things of the spirit. 
They fail to receive the greater blessings. 

We know Christianity holds out no blessedness or happi- 
ness in such giving. Certainly there is nothing objectionable 
in gaining comforts and having pleasure, but improvidence 
and selfish living up to and beyond one’s means is unworthy 
and unchristian. The spiritual life is drained. The giving 
which Christ says blesses is unselfish giving—without expec- 
, tation of return. Many pious church folk frequently quote 
this word without appreciating its spirit and significance, 
without really believing it, certainly without practicing it. 

A great problem of the church is to develop its members 
in the spirit of that which is included in this beatitude. 
Giving according to the Christian faith and spirit brings a 
state of mind and heart that is not gained in other giving. 
To give in the Christian spirit one must be born of the 
Holy Spirit. Spiritual life receives nourishment and puts 
forth energy. It receives and gives. It must receive and, if 
it does not give, it dies. Someone has written: “God knows 
that the only way to make His people like Himself is to 
develop them in His own unselfishness. With marvelous 
patience, therefore, He waits until we, too, learn to give. It 
is for this reason that He gives so important a place to stew- 
ardship as the primary process of transforming men into 
His likeness. Stewardship is not a mere method of raising 
money; it is one of God’s schools for raising men.” 
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With what measure we mete, it 
shall be measured to us again. A 
story credited to Rabindranath 
Tagore, poet of India, is a good 
illustration of human nature in the 
matter of giving. A beggar went to 
the highway over which he learned 
a king was to travel. As the king 
drew near he was about to present his bowl to receive what 
he believed would be rich largess. But the king anticipated 
him and in jest held out his hand, saying, “What hast thou 
to give me?” The beggar picked out the least grain of corn 
and gave it to the king. That night, on pouring out the con- 
tents of his bag, the beggar found one grain of pure gold, 
just the size of the grain of corn he had given the king. “I 
bitterly wept,” said the beggar afterward, “and wished that 
I had had the heart to give thee my all, my king.” 
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Unsought but Given 


We do not give to receive, but giving in the Christian 
spirit of love and devotion brings blessing and overflowing 
returns. 

Both haphazard giving, though it may be spasmodically 
liberal, and systematic giving, which is not based upon rec- 
ognition of a stewardship which accepts God’s dominion over 
all of life and its activities, alike fall short of measuring up 
to that giving which will bless in full and glorious measure. 
Recognition of stewardship will manifest itself in propor- 
tionate giving and consecrated spending. Proportionate 
giving in recognition of stewardship will start at the tithe 
and advance as God prospers. 

How are we to get our people to recognize and accept the 
true sense and spirit of stewardship? Such a decision would 
involve consecration of life, and so is closely associated with 
the very heart of Christian faith. To secure this result 
would solve many of the problems of the individual and the 
social life. It would bring joy and peace to every heart 
where it is practiced. All churches have given much atten- 
tion to this phase of the Christian program. Effort must not 
center in the gifts but in the giver. Unselfish giving benefits 
and blesses the giver; living in the spirit of Christian stew- 
ardship is closely associated with true consecration. One will 
inevitably follow the other. 


A Caution 


I fear the church has often left the impression that its 
chief concern in seeking gifts is a selfish one. The church 
should be careful to seek the gift for the sake of the giver. 
The giver is to be blessed in his giving. Giving in a spirit 
that does not bless should have no part in the church’s 
program. No giver is blessed when he is forced or cajoled 
or shamed into giving. No giver is blessed who fails to give 
thoughtfully, cheerfully, willingly. The giving of the Chris- 
tian should be kept on the high plane of his relationship to 
God, of the spirit of consecration to the life and cause of 
Christ, of the high character represented in devoted giving. 
In securing gifts the church often uses rather underhanded 
and shoddy methods. The sheep are to be sheared for the 
wool, whether it helps the sheep or not, may be the impres- 
sion given. 

The giver is to find blessing in his giving. Establish the 
principle that the church wants no gift that is not given 
in faith and love and given freely and cheerfully; that any 
promise is based on the continuation of the ability and 
desire to give. The sheep are to be our chief concern. 


a ~ IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
nf Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Alice Curtayne, a Prominent Irish author, has her fears 
for the future of the Irish people, because of the steady de- 
population of her country’s rural districts. She finds the 
reason, first of all, in “the ruinous disproportion between 
the farmer’s income and the cost of everything he has to 
buy.” The argument has a familiar domestic sound. De 
Valera’s tariff policy in protection of Irish industries has 
visited all the disadvantages of protection upon the agri- 
cultural interests without providing compensation. The 
result has been a steady drain of people from the country 
into the towns to profit by the privileges of Ireland’s infant 
industries. Unfortunately, the industrial development is not 
yet varied, or strong, enough to care for the migrants. 
Finally, the long continued, extraordinarily low ratio of 
marriages in Ireland is growing rapidly worse. Celibacy by 
choice, and outside the hallowed practice of the church, 
continues to increase in spite of the reproaches and thunders 

of the church. A few figures are eloquent of the future, Miss 

Curtayne fears: In the diocese of Kilmore the children on 
its rolls have decreased from 16,753 to 14,817 in ten years; 
the Bishop of Waterford complains that the number of chil- 
dren presented for confirmation is only a fourth of the 
number offered a few years ago; in the Arch-diocese of 
Cashel there were 16,032 school children in 1937, but only 
15,788 the following year; the Department of Education re- 
. ports that the decrease of school children continues steadily 
Be. at the rate of 8,000 each year. Ireland’s plaint, let it be 
, noticed, is not a plea for military power, but for sheer 
| existence. 
. 


Broken Boundaries and Persecuted Peoples are going to 
‘a introduce strange alignments in the ranks of the present 
4 war. Though the Jews in Palestine have engaged in sharp 

differences with Britain’s policy there, a French broadcast 

recently announced that 120,000 Jewish men and women, 
7 a fourth of the whole Jewish population, are already enrolled 
in local defense units and the British military service. The 
enlistment is continuing under the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and the Jewish National Council, and will include 
in its scope all Jews between eighteen and fifty years of 
age. Whatever may be the Jewish resentment over the 
vacillations of British policy in Palestine, it has no weight 
at all against the vicious persecutions that have made their 
people wanderers and exiles from a dozen countries. The 
Jews who rendered brave service in the World War ranks 
of German and Austria will naturally seek a place in the 
present opposing ranks of the French and English. But 
__ they will not be alone. Beside France’s famed Foreign 
Legion there will appear, in distinct and corporate form, 
the nationals of lands that have been humiliated and de- 
stroyed— Austrians, Czechs, Slovakians, Poles, even 
Spaniards, exiled Italians and Germans. The proposed sub- 
stitution of Paderewski in Paris as president in place of 
Poland’s interned head, is a step in the direction of making 
Poland’s power effective as far as possible on the allied 
side. Ruthlessness can strike a staggering blow, but its 
wounds fester. 


4 
. 


___ Modern Versions of the Ten Commandments are appear- 
_ ing with fair frequency these days. The latest, two that 
_ oppose each other, have come out of Germany, and com- 
mand the chief interest. Some weeks ago (September 21) 
_ the outlawed German “Freedom Station” broadcast its 

_ version, which called upon the workers and common people 
in Germany to rebel—unite, disseminate propaganda, dis- 
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credit the official news, evade tax payments, sabotage their 
work, stand by their comrades, spy on the spies and 
Gestapo, carry out the campaign prepared for them, work 
for national freedom. More recently (September 25) the 
Nazi Propaganda Ministry issued its own version to every 
soldier, as an indication of Germany’s intention to abide 
by the requirements of international law—to be uniformed, 
fight chivalrously, spare prisoners, treat them humanely, 
not use dum-dum bullets, respect the Red Cross, spare civil 
populations, respect the rights of neutral states, give no 
information if captured, report all enemy violations of inter- 
national law. The first group of commandments indicates 
considerable unrest within Germany and explains the ex- 
treme precautions of the secret police; the second group 
depends upon a competent reassembling of the shattered 
remains of international law. Aside from that consideration, 
however, the value of any commandment does not depend 
upon its promulgation but upon its whole-hearted enforce- 
ment. 


“The Female of the Species” has cast the shadow of 
her deadliness upon the Militant Godless in Soviet Russia. 
Says one of their jittery periodicals, Antireligioznik, grave 
danger threatens the atheist movement through the varied 
national and international women’s organizations in Europe 
and America. It is well to note the character of the three 
groups particularly mentioned as dangerous, even as they 
were presented in the Antireligioznik’s own account: (1) 
The International League of Catholic Women, which has 
affiliations in thirty-five countries and meets at Utrecht 
this year; (2) The International Association of Young 
Women, which has affiliations in fifty-five countries and a 
membership of 5,000,000, meeting this year in Geneva; (3) 
The Women’s Church Organizations in the U. S. A., with 
7,000,000 members. These brave blasphemers, bold to strike 
a country when it is down, afraid of women! But remem- 
ber, they are women who have convictions, express them, 
and act upon them in lands they are helping to keep free. 


The Influence of the State-Church concept on nationals 
has had several disturbing and depressing reactions during 
the last few years. Dr. H. P. Van Deusen of New York re- 
cently cited in the Missionary Review of the World the case 
of a brilliant young Japanese professor who confided to 
him, “Christianity’s great problem in Japan today is to unite 
worship of the Emperor with worship of God.” And so 
there is no “Confessional Church” within the Christian 
Movement in Japan, Dr. Van Deusen concludes. Those who 
have been shocked and disheartened by Niemoller’s re- 
ported willingness to return to the U-boat service of his 
country, and who look upon it as a spiritual surrender, will 
draw what seems an obvious parallel. The judgment, how- 
ever, demands much modification. The very nature of a 
State-Church relation is to involve religion in a veritable 
labyrinth of qualifications, and to dull spiritual sensitiveness 
by the intrusion of very human considerations—the more so 
in these days of the upheaval of custom, law and of moral 
conventions that seemed as immutable as the hills. Even 
we, with our freedom of religious choice, can have little to 
say. Before war has actually involved us there are strong 
movements in our midst to exalt patriotism to the supreme 
place for consideration and devotion, and in its name we 
are being called upon to exercise ourselves in hatred and 
violence, the erection of class barriers and race distinctions 
—in short, to deny the very principles of the Master we 
profess to follow. In the event of our entering into war, 
these efforts will be increased immeasurably. It is not 
inconceivable that the Church at home could surrender to 
this pressure, if it does not keep its thinking clear and its 
principles steady; it has made the surrender before, and in a 
way that has been both unnecessary and shameful. 
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By ALMA HANTEL ARNOLD 


THE ciose of the day had come. Marcia drew the cover 
over her typewriter, set her desk in order, and walked out 
of the large office with a sigh of relief. In the rest room she 
smoothed her wavy brown hair, powdered her short, snub 
nose and pressed her excuse for a hat over one eye at a 
rakish angle. As she left the room, Rose, another of the 
girls, entered. “You must be in a big hurry,” she said to 
Marcia, “to be off so quickly.” 

“T am,” she remarked brightly. “This is the start of my 
vacation and I’m off immediately. Tonight I expect to be 
on the train for the blessed country. Good-by for two 
weeks,” and with that she ran down the steps not wishing 
to lose a minute. 

Outside, the big city was alive with noise and crowds on 
every side as only a big city is at the close of business hours. 
The fall day had drawn to a close and everywhere bright 
lights were ablaze. But Marcia was so used to it all, or shall 
I say callous, that she noticed nothing. She hurried to her 
apartment, where she soon was ready to leave on her trip. 

The next morning she was gazing with interest out of the 
car window as she sped along. The large fields of corn, now 
turned yellow, held her eye. Acres and acres of stubble 
fields were turned under and the rich black dirt made a 
wonderful contrast. She had never been in this section of 
the country before. Being born, raised and now at work 
in the city she found everything quite different. 

Soon the train slowed down and she got her things to- 
gether and in a short time she and her cousin, Gertie, were 
in one another’s arms. 

“Oh, Marcia, how grand of you to spend your vacation 
with me,” said Gertie, whose face was showing her happiness. 

‘Dear Gertie, the pleasure is all mine. I could hardly wait 
to get started,” answered Marcia as she settled herself in 
the old Ford. 

Gertie at the wheel soon proved that she was an expert 
driver. After a short distance from town Gertie said rather 
timidly, “Marcia, I have a confession to make.” 

“A confession?” questioned Marcia as she looked in 
amazement at her cousin. 

“Yes, when I got 
your letter, father 
and mother had 
already made plans 
to go to my. aunt’s 
home for a visit. It 
is their first. real 
rest after a very 
busy harvest sea- 
son. Brother Ned 
left last night with 
his scout troop. I 
was afraid you 
might not like to 
stay on the farm 
alone with me, so I 
didn’t tell you! but 
I wanted you to 
come so much. Are 
you angry with me, 
dear?” 

For a few min- 
utes Marcia did not 
answer, then she 
threw her arm 
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“Father and mother 
took our good car and left me with this old rattletrap, but 
it runs and that is all that is necessary,” laughed Gertie. 

Marcia was delighted with the dear little white house with 
the barn at the rear. A cluster of massive trees stood near- 
by as a guard of honor. Around all was a white picket fence 
which seemed to impart an air of seclusion and rest. Snowy, 
a large, white collie dog, came bounding to meet them, and 
Marcia’s joy was complete. 

What fun the girls had the following week as they milked 
the cows, fed the chickens, gathered the eggs and did the 
numerous chores that they found waiting! 

What grand walks they had in the beautiful woods which 
now nature was painting such lovely hues! They spent much 
time watching the squirrels or chipmunks climbing trees or 
storing nuts. 

But best of all were the heart to heart talks they had as 
they sat for a few minutes each evening, although chilly, 
on the little porch. Together they watched the sunset’s glow 
slowly fade and the stars in the heavens. 


* * * * 


Sunday came; and how peaceful it seemed in the coun- 
try! Marcia stepped outside in the warm autumn sun and 
stood lost in thought. Snowy brushed against her and looked 
up into her eyes to attract her attention. Everything was 
so quiet and peaceful, there seemed to be a holy spell in the 
air. Near her in one of the large oaks a little songster was 
pouring out its heart to its Creator in a burst of music. 

All at once upon the crisp morning air the sweet tones 
of a church bell were borne over the countryside. It seemed 
to call you to the service and you had a great desire to go. 

Into Marcia’s mind came a lovely poem that she had once 
read. It was called “A Country Sunday” and ended with 
the words, 

“And the clear music of the bells . 
Again upon the silence swells.” 


Marcia’s reverie was broken when Gertie called, “Oh, 
Marcia, Marcia.” 

“Yes,” answered her cousin as she patted Snowy on his 
beautiful head and went into the house. “What is it?” 

“We have a small community church here. Would you 
like to attend it instead of going to town?” 

_ “Oh, I would love to, it would be so different.” 

So the girls got ready. Marcia had always attended Sun- 
day school and church and she felt she was a Christian. 
She was not proud, nor did she feel above others. And yet 
on this Sunday morning as she dressed in one of her pret- 
tiest dresses she felt just a little as if she were condescend- 
ing by going to a country church. She felt that country 
people are “just farmers.” 

The little church was only a couple miles distant, and it 
did not take the girls long to arrive there in the old Ford. 
Marcia was very cordial and friendly to all of Gertie’s 
friends and acquaintances. 
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ie As they entered Marcia’s eyes took in everything. The 

_ bare floor creaked as they walked upon it, the pews looked 

straight and hard and uncomfortable. The walls were plain 
white and looked cold. But up in front on a small stand 
stood a gorgeous bouquet of asters with long, strong stems. 

_ They were of lovely colors and immense in size. They 
caught Marcia’s eye at once, and she thought she had never 
seen more beautiful flowers in the large city church she 
attended. 

The service had not yet started and Marcia whispered to 
Gertie, “What gorgeous flowers!” 

“Yes,” answered her cousin, “that little white-haired lady 
up front brought them. For years she has raised flowers to 
be able to bring a bouquet or more to church every Sun- 
day. It is her way of serving the Lord.” 

“Her way of serving the Lord,’ stuck in Marcia’s mind. 

Who would have thought it out here in the country? 

i, The minister announced a hymn. She picked up a rather 
4 old and worn book and found the place. The pianist, a 
td young woman, struck a chord and the singing started. 
: Marcia forgot to sing in listening to the others. She was 
q 
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amazed. How they sang! And it was good singing; she 
loved music, and she detected some very fine voices. She 
thought of their fine pipe organ at home and how it drowned 
out most of the congregation’s singing. Maybe the organist 
( played loud on purpose to cover the few voices who really 
were trying. No choir was needed to lead the service. 
Everyone seemed to throw his whole heart into the singing, 
and Marcia was surprised to notice how correct to time they 
sang. She looked at the pianist with admiration and noticed 
she was quite a young girl. She certainly did well. 

She came back to the present as the pastor, a young man, 
asked all to rise as they sang the last verse. Marcia joined 
her rich contralto with the others and was rather surprised 
that it did not seem to cause a stir among those nearby. 
Everyone seemed so intent on what he was singing that 
nothing else mattered. 

After a simple prayer the young pastor preached a very 
plain sermon but one that had a way of striking where it 
was directed. At first Marcia caught herself listening for 
grammatical mistakes and, finding none, began to compare 
his text to see if he was not rambling as she thought coun- 
try preachers might do. Again finding he did not, she began 
really to listen to his message and found it so interesting 
and sincere that she could hardly believe the service had 
ended when he pronounced the benediction. 

Then she found herself shaking hands with nearly every- 
one. All seemed so friendly and invited her back. When 
dear little Mrs. Hopkins found out Marcia was from the 
city, she quietly went to the front and took about a dozen 
of the lovely asters from the bouquet. As she handed them 
to Marcia she said, “I grew these and so I am giving them 
to you as a gift from God’s beautiful country.” 

Marcia’s eyes were so dimmed by tears she could hardly 
see the kindly little old lady. “Thank you so much,” she 
said, “I shall never forget your love.” 

Gertie insisted that Paul Weder, the young minister, go 
home with them for dinner. “You need not try to get out of 
accepting,” laughed Gertie, “for I doubt if you have anything 
prepared.” They all laughed at that and Paul very gra- 
P ciously answered, “I have had enough experience to know 
a what dinners are in your home, so I shall be delighted to 
; accompany you.” 

Marcia found him a very intelligent and well-educated 
young man and enjoyed very much talking to him. During 
the course of the conversation Marcia asked him how he 
happened to settle in a country church rather than go to 
the city. 
_ Paul was silent for a moment and then answered, “I think 
two things decided me and very simple ones at that.” 
_ “And would you mind telling us what they were?” asked 
Gertie. 
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“I shall be glad to,” Paul said. “While I was attending 
the seminary I often wondered which I would prefer, a city 
or a country church. At times I thought a country preacher 
didn’t need much education to preach to farmers. But let 
me tell you the majority of them are well educated. And 
their range of knowledge is very wide. They have to un- 
derstand diseases of many different animals, have to know 
about the many grains, different kinds of soil, and, but—,” 
he laughed. “Hold on here, I am giving you a lecture on 
farming.” 

“Which is very pleasing and instructive,” Marcia said 
while her eyes twinkled. She did not know ministers could 
be so very human. 

“Still you have not answered our question,” said Gertie. 

“No, I have not. Well one day I picked up a church paper 
and read a fine article on ‘The Rural Church.’ There was 
much pathos in it. Also statistics showed the strength of 
the nation lay in the rural communities. Some of the best 
men and women of the past and present have been born 
and raised in the country. A plea was made for young men 
to come to these rural churches and build them up. It struck 
me so forcibly that then and there I dedicated myself to 
that work.” 

“Have you ever felt sorry that you do not have a large 
city charge?” asked Marcia. 

“Never once have I regretted it,” answered Paul, “and let 
me give you a surprise. I think other people like the coun- 
try church, for I have a number of people who are faithful 
members here and yet live in C—, ten miles distant.” 

“What is the second reason?” reminded Gertie. 

“Oh, that is still simpler. My sister was never very strong 
and so for a year she lived with a rural minister’s family. 
She was a great lover of poetry and wrote some very fine 
poems herself. One she wrote was about a little white coun- 
try church. In it she brought out the love and devotion 
these plain people had for their pastor and church. He in 
turn sacrificed for them and labored through many dif- 
ficulties. It was a beautiful poem, and as I read it my 
resolve became all the stronger. I have worked only a short 
time in this rural community but I pray I may be granted 
many years yet to labor for my Lord and Master and bring 
sheep into His fold.” 

That evening as the girls returned to the house after 
finishing the chores the dark blue heavens were studded 
with twinkling stars. As they looked across the fields they 
could dimly see the lights in the little church. Softly the 
evening bell rang out on the quiet air again inviting all to 
“come and hear.” 

With arms linked the girls listened until the last note died 
away, then softly Gertie quoted a poem she had learned 
years ago when just a little girl: 


“God have mercy on the people 
Where the little churches close; 
Where the window panes are broken 
And the ‘hoot owls’ calmly doze; 
Where no chiming bells on Sunday 
Call the people out to prayer, 
Where no evening psalm is chanted 
And no gleaming light is there; 
Where no message from the preacher 
Calls the sinner to repent; 
Where no handclasp of a brother 
Brings a smile of sweet content. 
God have mercy on the nation 
When its church bells cease to call; 
For a land is nigh to cursing 
When its sacred altars fall.” 


“Amen,” reverently murmured Marcia. “May the dear 
country church ever stand by the side of the road as a 
sacred abode where God can be worshiped in peace and 
where it can be a friend to man.” 
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COVETOUSNESS SIN’S WARRIOR 


Man’s Subtlest Foe Requires Force and Strategy in Combat” 
By Dr. A. A. Zinck, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tue Word of God is the chief means 
of grace. Without its gracious message 
true faith in God and in His saving pur- 
poses can never be planted in the human 
heart or, having been planted there, can 
never be nourished and enriched so that believers bring 
forth fruits unto holiness. Only as the Gospel gains the 
mastery of our lives so that we fully trust its promises and 
are ready to render humble and obedient service according 
to its demands, can its emancipating, purifying and invig- 
orating power become manifest, and the work of sanctifica- 
tion be perfected in us. 

Now there is no sin more prominent and more destructive 
in its influence than the sin of covetousness. Paul classes it 
with the viler sins which characterize the unregenerate 
human heart. He uses the phrase—‘covetousness, which is 
idolatry.” Covetousness is simply the surrender of our af- 
fections which should be given to God to the material things 
of the world. It loves to gather possessions; it delights in 
arithmetic; it counts in terms of human currencies; it em- 
phasizes the personal adjective, “My”; it delights in gather- 
ing a competency against the day of adversity; it does not 
trust God. 

Salvation Threatened 

Consequently it rests upon the heart of every minister 
of the Word as a solemn responsibility to combat this sin, 
not merely because of the financial programs of the Church, 
but for the salvation of the souls committed to his care. God 
has made it quite clear in His Word that the covetous per- 
son has no place in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Do the laymen say that the pastor should not “preach 
money”? Some say so; but those who do are most in need 
of such preaching. Are there pastors who boast that they 
do not “preach money”? How can they read Colossians 3: 5 
or Ephesians 5: 5 and hold such a position? 

The question at once arises as to how such a deep-rooted 
and death-dealing sin is to be destroyed? Something must 
be found which will replace the old covetous spirit and fill 
the heart thus vacated with “the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” The only thing which can accomplish this pur- 
pose is faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, a living faith whicn 
works by love. That faith must not only be planted in the 
hearts of men: it must be built up in all its dimensions. It 
must be strong in the essential element of trust. It must be 
aware of the lordship of Christ, of His saving power, of the 
superb character of His purposes on earth. It must daily be 
impressed by the magnificence of His personality, the beauty 
of His ministry, the glory and hope of His promises. Thus 
it must be a faith which draws away from the world, 


Divine Love in the Gospel 

Only Almighty God can conquer and destroy the sin of 
covetousness as He draws men to Himself and builds them 
up in this faith and love. Recall the matchless words of 
Luther in the explanation of the Third Article of the Creed: 
“I believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength 
believe in Jesus Christ my Lord or come to Him; but the 
Holy Ghost has called me through the Gospel.” Only as 
the Gospel of divine love thus reaches our hearts, can the 
Spirit of Truth do His work. That means that the am- 


* Attention to this article is recommended informally by the Executive 
Board of the U. L. by whose members it was studied. It is offered 
as a guide to pastors in their preaching and teaching. 


The word as the means for develop- 
ing the grace of Christian giving, 
with particular reference to the use 
of the Gospels of the Church Year. 


bassadors of Christ must speak out boldly 
and clearly, They must say, as Christ 
said: “No man can serve two masters: 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
They must declare the true nature of 
covetousness, point out its idolatrous character, and show 
the awful consequences for our spiritual life which it entails. 
They must declare that faith in Jesus requires the submis- 
sion of every gift and talent, every dollar and every source 
of income, to Him as Lord. 


Gospel Lessons Supply Weapons 


Of course the entire Gospel message must be applied to 
the subject of stewardship if this is to be accomplished. 
There is a surprising variety of angles from which the Gos- 
pel may be studied and presented with a view to stimulating 
stewardship life. Several of them lend themselves directly 
to such preaching. Consider, for example, that for the 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity, where Jesus fed the four 
thousand, What fruitful thought is contained in the state- 
ment of Jesus: “I have compassion on the multitude,” or in 
His question: “How many loaves have ye?” What wonderful 
things our Lord could do with seven loaves and a few small 
fishes! Here is a wealth of suggestion. The Lord of Life— 
the Almighty Creator—takes these material gifts, multiplies 
them, and they feed a multitude. The Gospel for Trinity 
Nine introduces directly the subject of stewardship in the 
case of “the certain rich man which had a steward.” The 
wisdom with which the steward made use of his oppor- 
tunity to provide for the approaching days when he should 
be out of office was commended by our Lord. The exhor- 
tation, “Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness,” can be pressed home with tremendous power, 
One can easily connect this with the thought of the previous 
Gospel: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” One may also 
dwell very strongly on the character of the Pharisee in 
Trinity Eleven: Jesus did not condemn his tithing. The divine 
law required tithing, and the Pharisee was not to be con~ 
demned simply because he went further than the law re- 
quired. Such zeal is not so common among our Christian 
people in spite of their larger light. The story of the Good 
Samaritan in Trinity Thirteen shows indeed that we cannot 
attain eternal life by the works of the Law, but it also shows 
that they in whose hearts the true life abides will give ex- 
pression to that life in works of love and mercy, and in sae- 
rifice. The Gospel for Trinity Fifteen deals with the life 
lived in dependence upon God’s providential care, and which 
is therefore not depressed by “the cares of this world.” Its 
exhortation, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you,” is 
easily applied to our use of wealth, 


A Beginning in Advent 

Consider, for example, the group of Advent Gospels. They 
open with the call: “Behold thy King cometh unto thee.” 
As king, He is Lord over all and He calls upon all nature 
to do His will. We are the people of His hand, the sheep of 
His pasture. As such we owe to Him all our spiritual herit- 
age. We are but stewards of the things which He has en- 
trusted to our care. Some day we shall see Him face to face 
and render an accounting. 

Second Advent deals with the end of all things, when the 
King shall come in His glory, and when the redeemed may 
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yee 
90k up and lift up their heads, for their redemption draw- 
eth .” The signs of His approach are pointed out. There 
is a significant warning: “Take heed to yourselves lest at 
yy time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
; cenness, and cares of this world, and so that time come 
m you unawares.” In view of His coming how careful 


we be in the use of every gift and talent we possess. 


Rewards Conferred 
___ Advent Three draws our attention to the blessings which 
the Gospel imparts as outlined by our blessed Lord: “The 
a blind receive their sight and the lame walk; the lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up and the 
_ poor have the gospel preached to them.” Surely, if our peo- 
_ ple desire to make a worth-while contribution to the prog- 
ress and welfare of their fellowran they can do no better 
_ than to support the preaching of the Gospel. 
‘The Gospel for Advent Four describes the self-denying 
service, the self-renunciation of John the Baptist in prepar- 
_ ing for the advent of Christ. “I am the voice of one crying 
_ in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord.” John 
had no desire for earthly recognition. All that he desired 
_ was to glorify his Master and to prepare a way whereby 
the Lord might take possession of the hearts of His people. 
_ What more glorious thing can any Christian do than to lay 
aside all selfish motives and give himself and his gifts to 
glorify his Saviour? 
+The Christmas season commemorates the giving of the 
_ greatest of all gifts. Epiphany manifests His glory. The 
_ gifts of the Wise Men, the question of the Master: “Wist ye 
_ not that I must be about my Father’s business?” the mastery 
of Jesus over nature, wine and wind and sea—all exalt Him 
and demand our homage and service. Septuagesima with 
call for laborers in the vineyard is a mighty challenge 
for personal work in the Kingdom. Sexagesima speaks of 
_ the scattering of the good seed and Quinquagesima shows 
how that Word is eternally sure, and will be fulfilled in 
every detail. Lent opens with an admonition to lay up for 
ourselves treasures in heaven. Every one of its Gospels 
lends itself to stewardship preaching. Man cannot live by 
a bread alone. Jesus gladly healed a woman not in the 
_ Jewish covenant, showing that He wished His blessings 
extended to all people. He pointed out the dangers of a 
by! divided kingdom. He fed the five thousand. He declared 
His eternal existence and challenged men to find a single 
sin in His life. Every one of these passazes will warm the 
heart, and draw it closer to the Lord Jesus, and can well be 
used in stressing the stewardship program. 


a 
a. 
The Easter Climax 
Who can experience the Easter joy without being moved 

to spread its wonderful message? The first Sunday after 
_ Easter stresses this obligation. “As my father hath sent me, 
_ even so send I you.” The second Sunday shows the Good 
> Shepherd seeking the lost sheep. “Other sheep I have, them 

_ also I must bring.” The following Sundays begin the Church's 
_ instruction concerning the Person and Work of the Holy 
_ Spirit. How is He to accomplish that work convicting the 
_ world of sin, and righteousness and judgment, unless His 

Word is pr less His people make possible the 

proclamation of the Gospel? Ascension brings the clear 
_ command: “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
_ to every creature.” Pentecost emphasizes the obedience of 
the believer to His Lord: “If ye love me keep my com- 
mandments.” Trinity emphasizes the necessity of the New 
Birth. But how can mankind be born again apart from the 
nstruction in the Gospel? 


_ Trinity Lessons Rich in Stewardship Lessons 
The long series of Trinity Gospels provides many wonder- 
al ti for proclaiming the duty of Christian 
ving. Every one of them may be made to bear upon the 
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stewardship life—some much more easily than others, I do 
not mean that an entire serrnon on Christian giving should 
or could be based upon each one of thern, But thoughts may 
be drawn from each which will easily tend to the develop- 
ment of a higher sense of responsibility for the Kingdom 
in the hearts of the hearers. 

Thus I am convinced that the pastor who is interested in 
combatting the sin of covetousness among his people and 
in developing in them the grace of Christian giving can and, 
if he searches, will find abundant material in the Gospels 
of the Church Year to aid him in carrying out his purpose, 
I am not thereby advocating the restriction of our preaching 
programs entirely to the use of these Gospels, But he who 
follows the line of thought which they present from week 
to week cannot fail to build up his congregation in the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. In that knowledge 
so imparted, there will be the sense of Christian stewardship 
and the joy of an experimental acquaintance with Christian 
giving. 


VESPER STAR 
By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


A vesren service neath the open sky. 

A singing tower that carried song and word, 
The west all rose and lilac clouds banked high, 
And in the Rose of Sharon bush nearby— 
The twitter of a bird. 


Each tree and shrub stood out in sharp relief 
Against the glorious beauty of the west, 

So pointed, poised and still each flower and leaf, 
As though they too would hear the message brief, 
Before they went to rest, 


A new moon shed a gold, then silver ray, 

The day seemed loathe to leave as night shades neared. 
Upon the air a holy stillness lay, 

And in that hush when heads were bowed to pray, 

The first glad star appeared, 


a 


ALPHA AND OMEGA 


Tus issue begins and ends with the same idea, On the 
first page it is presented pictorially; on the last page, 
graphically, On both pages there is the same definite call 
to the members of the United Lutheran Church, the call 
of Evangelism. 

Between the covers (pages three to thirty-one) are truths 
and appeals that give background and details to the pages 
cited. Hospitality in our Lord’s name is one theme, Pastors 
replies to inquiries about social action is another, The chief 
foe of unselfishly consecrated grace in the material and 
spiritual realms is pictured vividly in an examination of 
the Gospel’s cure for covetousness, News from the churches 
gives testimony to the power of the Word of God as it is 
proclaimed in thousands of pulpits. Evangelism is in the 
foreground of preaching, visiting, testifying, giving, and 
1o-operating, 
rg son points to its page 32 in this issue as an 
appeal that can be universally weleomed, The three para- 
graphs have each a plea for a neglected service, to which 
is coupled the request that every Christian listen and re- 
spond. Will the voice of the Board of Social Missions be 
heard? Will those who are addressed through Tue Lurimnan 
take the call to heart? Will our Board of Social Missions 
be encouraged by the responses and go boldly forward as 
social missions unfold before them? But most of all, this 
issue of Tax Luraman is a challenge to the tens of thou- 
sands of Lutherans in the United States, Will they heed it? 
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DIRECTION AND PROPORTION—II 


Dr. E. C. Cooper’s Inaugural Address at Southern Seminary Advocates Perspective 


FURTHERMORE, I am not interested in seeing the Southern 
Seminary become an institution for specialization. But, in 
keeping with her traditional position, I should like to see 
her offer a required curriculum, with electives and special 
courses kept to a minimum. I believe that most of the 
men whe come to this seminary should be encouraged to 
prepare for the pastorate. I am convinced that three years 
of training in the broad field of theological learning are a 
necessary pre-requisite for this responsibility. I am aware 
that curriculum requirements make only moderate demands 
upon the student. I should like therefore to see the head 
of each department encourage students who are specially 
interested in his particular field to go beyond what is re- 
quired and engage in private study under his direction. But 
specialization, as such, belongs to the period beyond the 
training for the actual pastorate. 

It will be my pleasure to encourage students with special 
gifts to set their stakes at the highest possible attainment 
in the direction of their interest, but not at the expense, 
first of all, of learning to be a pastor. I do not want them 
to miss the joy of first being a pastor. They may find that 
this is the highest type of service that can be offered to 
the theological graduate. 

The theological graduate who does not let his ministry 
shape his specialization instead of letting his specialization 
shape his ministry often finds himself a problem to himself 
and to his church. The ministry is unique in this respect. 
The specialist minister might be better off if he could gather 
into one congregation all the people in the whole church 
who might be interested in Liturgics, or Church History, or 
Hebrew. But he cannot do this. He must, even in the top 
congregations, minister to all classes and conditions of men. 
No man should ever go to the seminary who does not feel 
that he could be supremely happy in the pastorate. That 
is the main work of the minister. If he has peculiar gifts, 
the Lord may lay His hand upon him and lead him else- 
where. But that is the Lord’s busines. As I see it, the 
seminary is the institution of the church. It has the official 
backing of six southern synods. Its business is to supply 
pastors for the churches of these synods and for such other 
special calls as may come to its graduates. 


The Gospel’s Simplicity 

Our church has always stood for an educated and refined 
ministry. May it ever be so! I fear sometimes, however, 
that we have mistaken the purpose of this education and 
refinement, and introduced complexity and obscurity. into 
the minds of yearning and eager folk. Experience has 
taught me that we may well discipline ourselves with the 
most difficult assignments in the whole realm of thought 
and speculation, but all of this only that we may be simple 
and easy before our people. The Gospel is simple. It is 
elementary. A child can understand it. We dare not 
obscure it with much learning. The purpose of an educated 
and refined ministry, as I conceive it, is to enable us to 
see the emptiness of pomp and show; to give us humble- 
ness of heart and soul that will make us reverence God 
and all things holy; to produce within us a Christlike 
gentleness and regard for all mankind, including the poor 
and the ignorant, the negro and the foreigner, the dirty and 
the trifling, the criminal and the mentally defective; and 
to draw forth from us our chief joy in loving service. 

This brings me to the clearest statement I can give of 
the perspective I have for the Southern Seminary. There 
are but two foci in this perspective. I look in only two 
directions: I should like to see the Southern Seminary 


prepare men to Preach the Gospel, and to Live the Gospel. 
The former would be possible without the latter, but not 
the latter without the former! Let us therefore reverse the 
order for our consideration and speak first of preparing men 
to Live the Gospel. 

Christ first lived the Gospel, then preached it. At one 
of the most crucial moments in His earthly experience when 
all of His faculties were at their keenest and the analysis 
of His mission was most simple, He said, “As I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one for 
another.” Living the Gospel is living the life of love. This 
was Christ’s final test of discipleship: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one for 
another.” Our thelogical emphasis has been upon “Justi- 
fication by Faith.” I hope that it is not true that we have 
lacked emphasis upon the kind of faith that justifies, “Faith 
that worketh by love.” 


The Spirit of Christ 

I realize that in this respect a heavier responsibility is 
laid upon me and upon my colleagues of the faculty than 
in the matter of training men to Preach the Gospel. Our 
students will drink in from our lives and our personalities 
far more lasting impressions and conceptions of life than 
they will retain from anything they may hear us say. A 
student seldom retains much of the subject matter of the 
teaching, but he can never forget the teacher. Likewise 
the student, in this respect, has grave responsibility in his 
relationship with his fellows. The spirit and the life of 
the seminary will be largely determined by the individual 
spirits that make up the student body. The impressions that 
you make upon one another will be lasting throughout life. 

One of my chief concerns therefore will be to endeavor to 
promote a Christlike spirit in all the relationships of our 
institutional life. I think that one of the greatest blessings 
of a three-year course in the seminary is the opportunity 
that it affords for the student to develop his own spiritual 
resources. Sad and disappointing will be the lot of that 
student who does not, while in the seminary, attain unto a 
practiced life of devotion and create for himself a reserve 
of spiritual power with which to face the responsibility 
of ministering to the needy souls of men. 

But when all this has been said, we shall still not look 
upon the seminary as an end in itself. We shall hope to 
train men here to Live the Gospel which is the Life of Love 
in order that they may train the people of their parishes 
to Live the Gospel which is the Life of Love, in a never- 
ending cycle. 

The Historic Message 

The second aim, as stated above, shall be to train men 
to Preach the Gospel. By Gospel here we mean, without 
reservation, the Gospel of Life and Salvation in Christ 
Jesus, the Gospel which Paul preached. And with Paul, 
in all candor, we can say, “I am not ashamed of the Gospel: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” It is a Gospel based on historic fact of which 
Paul also further speaks when he says, “For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received...” By 


_ the term Gospel we shall understand the substitutionary 


death of Christ for the life of humanity, as the evangelists 
write and He Himself says, “for the Son of Man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost;” “To give His life 
a ransom for many.” We understand by Gospel the effect- 
ing of the “two-way” reconciliation between God and Man 
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of which Paul also writes to the Corinthian Church: “All 
things are of God, who reconciled us to himself through 
Christ . . . to wit that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not reckoning unto them their tres- 
passes.” Upon this Gospel we take our stand and support 
it further with a three-fold declaration, again in the words 
of the apostle: “I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified;” “far be it from 
me to glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ;” “If 
we, or an angel from heaven, should preach unto you any 
gospel other than that which preached unto you, let him 
be anathema.” Confidence in the Gospel is seemingly being 
undermined in many parts of the world today. But it is 
only “the confidence” that is undermined and that will 
right itself, as has happened many times before. The Gospel 
itself stands firm. For more than a century and a quarter 
the period of the criticism, men have leveled their shafts 
at the Gospel tradition and the sources on which it is based. 
The outstanding result is that the Gospel story is more 
secure in its setting than ever before. 


The Gospel Is Christ 

The Gospel, in one word, is “Christ.” I shall be inter- 
ested therefore that our students shall know Christ: know 
Him through the Gospels and the other New Testament 
writings; but know Him also in the personal experience of 
His living presence with them in their own lives, so that 
when they go out they will be able to bring Him to others. 
As we understand it, to preach Christ and to preach the 
Gospel are one and the same thing. To those who have 
learned to know Him and to know His meaning to a lost 
humanity, it is an inexhaustible theme! 

We shall try to give our students perspective in preach- 
ing Christ. We shall try to arm them against the vagaries 
of human opinion and speculation with regard to Christ’s 
second coming; we shall endeavor to ground them in a 
correct philosophy of history as gleaned from the farewell 
discourses of Jesus in Matthew and elsewhere. In these 
our Lord clearly makes the claim of an ultimate and orderly 
triumph of His cause. His position, in short is, that so long 
as the world is in travail, while there are wars and rumors 
of wars, and other attendant signs of distress, the end is 
not yet. Long after this, there will be the stretching away 
of the period of the Gospel which must be preached in all 
the world, and then the end shall come. 

There is, of course, much involved in the technique of 
preaching the Gospel today. We shall try to take care 
of this, too: in the practical art of preaching, in the clear- 
ness of doctrinal statement, in the mastery of historic de- 
velopment, in the training of teaching method, in evan- 
gelism, in mission propagation, and in the approach to social 
problems and individual needs. 


DARKNESS SPREAD 
“Blackouts” Include More Than Lamps and Fires 
By the Rev. Christian M. Hansen, Camden, N. J. 


“T am the Light of the world: he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
John 8: 12. 


“BiackouT” is a word coined by the machinery of war. 
The pictures it presents are printed on the presses of Mars. 
Strange enough, it is a modern word directly due to man’s 
own cleverness—for the human race is in danger of destroy- 
ing itself by its own inventions. Who invented the airplane, 
and the bombs, and the gasoline for the motors? Man! And 
who sits in bomb-proof shelters in terror of the murderous 
hail from the skies? It is man! And so we have “black- 
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outs” to protect man from the Frankensteins which he has 
created. “Blackout” is a symbolic word and found a ready 
place in our modern thinking for it expresses something of 
what is happenening in the lives of this generation. 

World hopes have been “blacked-out.” Not so long ago 
we were talking of the World of Tomorrow. We were view- 
ing plans and models of the great modern cities, of marvelous 
roads, of pleasant environments where everyone had enough 
to eat, and fresh air to breathe, and bright sunshine to bask 
in. The world was looking toward the great brilliantly lighted 
metropolis of the future. But now that is all “blacked-out.” 
The world of tomorrow lies under the hobnailed boots of 
millions of marching men; and who today is so bold as to 
prophesy what the future holds? 

On the evening of August 3, 1914, when England was 
pondering the first World War, Sir Edward Grey stood at 
the window of the Foreign Office watching the lamps being 
lit in the summer dusk, and said: “The lamps are going out 
all over Europe; we shall not see them lit again in our life- 
time.” To those who are in the throes of another war, his 
phrase seems optimistic. Many are in a mood to say: “They 
will never be lit again.” Not only are great cities “blacked- 
out.” But hopes are “blacked-out”’—“soul-light” is gone. 
And it is much more serious when the lights by which 
nations are to live go out. “I am the Light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness.” Had nations 
followed Him they would not now be “walking in darkness.” 


“Lights” That Ceased to Glow 

But “blackouts” overshadow much of life in other ways. 
In our generation we have seen the “blacking-out of assets 
that had come to be regarded as unshakable. Overnight 
savings disappeared, values tumbled, stocks crashed— 
“blacked-out,” and no one seems to be able to find them 
again. How quickly that grand illusion of automatic me- 
chanical economic security faded away. But other things 
much more serious faded: man’s confidence in his fellow- 
men, his sense of trust. And when these went, fears came, 
and apprehension, and all the slumbering ills that spring to 
life as when a great city lies “blacked-out” waiting for the 
roar of enemy bombs. We may be a good way from under- 
standing in our industrial and economic life what Jesus 
means when He says: “I am the Light of the world”; and we 
may be far from feeling that He was in earnest when He 
said it. But we know something of what it means to walk 
in darkness, and our prayer must be that some day we will 
learn that until we find His way for life we shall have wars 
and strikes and unjust dealing and manipulation, and no 
equitable basis upon which to work together. “I am the 
Light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness.” 

The Unfailing Light 

And so “blackout” may stand for a number of things. The 
personalities of men may be “blacked-out” as well as their 
cities. We are learning these days how many lives are 
frustrated because for one reason or another they never had 
a chance. As the poet sings: 


“I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the battle 
of life; 

“The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died over- 
whelmed in the strife; 

“Not the jubilant song of the victors.” 


Wherever there has been the “blacking-out” of bright 
hopes, the message of the world’s Redeemer comes anew 
and afresh today: “I am the Light of the world: he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” That Light is still burning, although many 
will agaifi B@eif to ask where it is. That Light is still there, 
the one bright flame in all the darkness, and many will 
continue to follow it until the night of “blackouts” is gone 
and a new day dawns. 
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ORGANIZATION MONTH 


Pace tweNTy-TWo of the Year Book of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, 1939 edition, carries the calen- 
dar for the month of October. A glance at the events placed 
opposite the thirty-one days of this tenth month of the year 
will give one the impression that organizations come to for- 
mal expression of their corporate entity with more than 
average frequency. Explanation of this phenomenon no 
doubt lies in the convenience of holding conventions in the 
interim between summer vacations and late autumn’s full 
resumption of activities, but the constructive use of this 
period of the year is not less striking. 

It happens that all conventions of the United Lutheran 
Church except the first occurred in October. First conven- 
tions of the former General Synod (1820), of the former 
New York Ministerium (1786), and of the Maryland Synod 
(1820) were in this month’s portion of the year. The 
patriarch Muhlenberg arrived in Savannah, Ga., en route 
to Philadelphia, October 1, 1742. Three years and five days 
later (October 6, 1745) Trappe Church was dedicated in 
Pennsylvania. Of interest to our Norwegian brethren is the 
fact that Elling Eilsen, first Norwegian pastor ordained in 
America, was authorized to begin his pastorate October 2, 
1843, a year more than a century having elapsed since Muh- 
lenberg’s first contact with a Lutheran group on American 
soil. We add for good measure that the Luther League of 
America was organized in October 1895 by a meeting held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Will events of October 1939 have sufficient importance 
to receive a line in some future calendar of the U. L. C. A.? 
At this date (October 9) we would have difficulty in select- 
ing occurrences comparable in value with those cited above. 
It may, however, be the birth month of a future leader of 
our church and also of Christianity the world over. Perhaps 
the combination of circumstances beginning in Central 
Europe September 1, 1939, and extending over wide areas 
the effects of new forms of government may provide this 
autumn month with some act of leadership or some prin- 
ciple of human relations that will be gratefully recognized, 
and set the month apart from others. 

We insist upon being an optimist first, and therefore with 
reluctance we refer to the fear that October 1939 will be 
the beginning of a vast movement of destruction and decay. 
No one can think of the continuance and spread of the war 
that began in September 1939 without fearing the lapse 
of the world’s culture into paganism and barbarism. 
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REPEATED YEAR BY YEAR 


IN a recent conversation with a thoughtul pastor, prepa- 
ration for a suitable sermon for October 29 (Reformation 
Sunday) was given consideration. “Is there anything new 
to talk about?” was a query. One minister said: 


“A eulogy of Martin Luther is not of any particular value to 
the congregations in America at this time. Nothing new concern- 
ing his career and influence has been uncovered, and recitation 


of a biographical sketch of his life does not appeal to our 
generation.” 


We inclined toward concurrence in this conclusion, but 
further consideration led us to believe that repetition of 
past events has a very important place in the maintenance 
of sound social relationships. 

What first crossed our minds was the custom prescribed 
for observance among the Jews to recite the story of the 
release of the children of Israel from bondage in Egypt to 
each boy as he arrived at the age of twelve. This was part 
of the required menu at the celebration of the Passover. It 
was thus a group affair. The occasion might be one boy’s 
induction into a company of the Chosen People, but all 
those at the Passover feast listened to the ancient narrative 
and thus heard it many times, but not too often. By repeti- 
tion knowledge of the care of Jehovah for His exiled, en- 
slaved people was deeply engraved upon the minds and 
hearts of Jacob’s descendants. No doubt much of the tenacity 
of the Jew for his race and religion results from hearing 
again and again the record of the delivery of his people 
from bondage and of the promises of continued blessing. 

Of equal, or even greater, value is such knowledge of the 
Bible as will enable its truths to thrust themselves into our 
conscious minds. There is a parallel between the efféctive 
possession of spiritual and material principles. The athlete 
by practise reaches a stage of preparedness whereby a signal 
heard or a movement seen by him produces a series of 
highly complicated reactions, defensive and offensive, with 
a minimum of conscious effort. We are told that automobile 
drivers who have been correctly trained will have their 
powers of observation so “implemented” by the safety 
devices (speed control and steering mechanisms) as to 
avoid dangers almost automatically. 

Persons can equip their minds and wills with principles 
and truths that give them similar control over thought and 
choice. A word or a glance or a gesture of lewdness will be 
sufficient to arouse the sense of virtue and propriety to a 
pose of protection. It is a fact also that sensitiveness to good 
intentions and to good deeds is not a mystery to such as 
have real familiarity with the divine revelation of God’s 
teachings. He who knows the letter and the spirit of the 
Ten Commandments is well equipped to discern subtle temp- 
tations and to choose what is pleasing to his Lord. 

But such equipment of the soul is not acquired without 
effort. Instruction in righteousness does not come by inten- 
tion but by reading and meditating upon the teachings of 
God’s word. Parents who neglect the religious instruction 
of their children by inattention to the repetition of the con- 
tents of our catechism and by memorizing Scripture are 
just as neglectful of the souls of their children as are parents 
who omit or misuse the practises by which are developed 
our bodily and mental capacities. 

The boy who cannot multiply and divide because he never 
was taught the multiplication table is not a pattern to be 
followed. But more handicapped is the man or woman who 
cannot pray or praise or thank God, having never “repeated” 
the contents of our Bible and the historic confessions of our 
Church. Repetition is necessary. 

One way to appreciate Luther and the Church that bears 
his name is to know the outstanding occasions in his life, 
and the significance of each. They should be told annually 
to every ’teen age child in our Sunday schools. 


Ir THE following letter recently received from a pastor in 
South Carolina was of personal intent, we would he greatly 
pleased by its contents but we would place it in the file 
reserved for reading when we need comfort and encourage- 
ment. \But it has no such purpose. It is the expression of 
one pastor’s conclusions relative to the helpful influences 
which radiate from the weekly English journal of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. It is addressed to the Sub- 
scription Manager, Mr. A. J. Arbogast, and reads: 


“I received my material for Church Paper Month yesterday 


_ and am asking that two more posters and several more folders 


be sent me. I think the material is fine and has an unusually 


strong appeal to it for a better support of our church paper. I’ve 


just come into a new parish and I am going to try to get THE 
LuTHERAN into more homes. My few short years of experience 
have taught me that it is of great assistance in building and sus- 
taining interest in the church and its program.” L. O. D—, 
Pastor. 


Wanted—for Shearing, Not Sharing 

In THE early days of our ministry in Philadelphia a kin 
of one of our members was a member of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange and of course familiar with the methods of 
the market. Through his good offices we were enabled to 
observe the activities of the brokers during one hectic period; 
how any human being could make head or tail of the 
transactions was to us a confusing mystery. Later our 
friend explained some of the rules of the exchange; among 
them the very strict rules by which brokers are bound 
to retain seats on the exchange. As a finale of the lesson, 
he said, “Of course we are always looking for lambs.” After 


a pause he added, “To shear them of their wool, of course.” 


He and his remark were recalled when a stock exchange 
journal sent “information about the market.” Comparisons 
of present quotations with those that were reported three 
years ago showed a considerable rise in value. The possi- 
bilities of stocks related to armaments and munitions was 
adroitly introduced and the inference was invited that we are 
at the threshold of another boom on the stock exchange of 
which the greatest gains will come to such as buy now. 
“Send us your money to invest,” was the essence of the 
story. War babies of the past were cited as having been 
revived and on sale “to those with the gumption to pur- 
chase them now.” 

1929’s cave-in was not mentioned, nor were 1932’s and 
1938’s “lapses.” What was done first by and then to those 
playing the stock market was more than sporting: it was 
destructive. 

We do not believe that Wall Street and other “exchanges” 
are devices of the devil: stocks and bonds, like houses and 
sugar, are articles of commerce—products, of present-day 
business methods. But of one thing everyone should be 
aware; namely, the value of a bond or a share is determined 
in the long run by the net profits. Buying and selling to 
affect the prices is artificial—the tool of speculators and 
the despair of those who have listened to the siren song of 
profiteers. “Wat babies” may have a temporary rise in price 


’ because of an incalculable business, but their final value is 


dependent upon what they are capable of yielding as income. 

If you are figuring on a get-rich-quick scheme with money 
loaned to stock brokers, “don’t.” Honest money is earned 
in one way or another. 


Finnish Folk in America 
Beryonp coincidence there is no connection between the 
arrival of Finland in Europe on the front pages of the Amer- 
ican papers and these paragraphs. It happened, humanly 
speaking, that the Lutheran Editors’ and Managers’ Asso- 


ciation were the guests of the Suomi Synod’s Publication 
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House last month, and the Suomi Synod is Finnish in origin 
and largely in its membership. The educational center of 
these transplanted Europeans and the first and second gen- 
erations of their children is a town in northernmost Mich- 
igan, by name Hancock. It is 412 miles through interesting 
scenery north of Chicago. A college and theological sem- 
inary have been established and are supported by approx- 
imately seventy-five congregations located in twenty-five 
states and in four towns in Canada. In 1922 there were 
350,000 Finns in America, according to Dr. J. Wargelin, vice- 
president of the synod. In his very interesting book, “Amer- 
icanization of the Finns,” one reads that membership in the 
Lutheran congregations of that year totaled approximately 
41,500 souls. That was in 1922, when the organization was 
twenty-two years old. From figures appearing in the Lu- 
theran World Almanac (1937) and from comments heard in 
Hancock, Michigan, we have the assurance that our Suomi 
brethren have not lost in numerical strength, although the 
total of membership has not greatly increased. The synod 
is vigorous, however. They are building on the campus of 
Suomi College and Seminary in order to supply educational 
facilities. Bi-lingual pastors are necessary in order to meet 
the language situation. Suomi College and Seminary aim 
to meet that need and to complement that most necessary 
good work with excellent facilities for lay training. 

The engagement of the immigrants from Finland in mining 
demonstrates their adaptability. In the land whence they 
came they were mostly farmers. Copper mining is an in- 
dustry that requires hard work, and the climate in northern 
Michigan, like that of Finland, is one that calls for stamina. 
This the Finnish folk had. They also had the sort of cour- 
age that was required to inspire the long ship-board journey 
from a Baltic seaport to New York or to Montreal and then 
the trek west. They were encouraged by their neighbors to 
make the trip, the Swedes having crossed the Atlantic and 
settled in the Northwest in large numbers. 


A Great Country 


AT THE risk of arousing the envy of our fellow Ohioans in 
Hardin County, we record our great admiration for the 
people whose guests the editors and managers were during 
part of the last week in September. The convention sessions 
were held in the American Legion Hall, a fact indicative of 
the participation of the Finnish Americans in the World 
War. Perhaps it never occurred to you that our group of 
pencil pushers and type commanders appreciate the hos- 
pitality that takes the form of a well-planned, well-served 
and pleasantly eaten meal. Make no mistake about our 
rating at the banquet table. None of us is an epicurean, 
a gourmand or a sybarite, but we could qualify as con- 
noisseurs in both theory and practise. “A good time was 
enjoyed by all.” When that statement is recorded in our 
minutes you can be sure that the entertainment was of the 
highest excellence. 

Incidentally we added to our acquaintance with this por- 
tion of the earth occupied by Americans and Canadians. For 
the first time we were in “the copper country.” The “north- 
ern peninsula” of Michigan has been one of the sources of 
that metal for decades. Veins in mines in the vicinity of 
Hancock, Houghton and Calumet have been followed to 
depths ranging from seven to nine thousand feet beneath 
the surface. They have begun now to rework the huge piles 
of “sand” in which copper is available through better pro- 
cesses of reduction. 

Another title to the area lodged in our memory. Dr. 
Wargelin in an informing after-dinner speech called it the 
“Hiawatha land” and explained that Longfellow’s poem takes 
its meter from “Kalevala,” Finland’s national epic. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AND WHEN THE KING CAME IN TO 
SEE THE GUESTS, HE SAW THERE A 
MAN WHICH HAD NOT ON A WED- 
DING GARMENT: AND HE SAITH 
UNTO HIM, FRIEND, HOW CAMEST 
THOU IN HITHER NOT HAVING A 
WEDDING GARMENT? AND HE WAS 
SPEECHLESS. THEN SAID THE KING 
TO THE SERVANT, BIND HIM HAND 
AND FOOT AND TAKE HIM AWAY, 
AND CAST HIM INTO OUTER DARK- 
NESS: THERE SHALL BE WEEPING 
AND GNASHING OF TEETH. FOR 
MANY ARE CALLED, BUT FEW ARE 
CHOSEN.” 


WHEN THE KING COMES IN! 


Brother, called by Christ's name are we! 

Sitting too where His people be, 

But how will it fare with thee and me, 
When the King comes in? 


Crown on the head where thorns have 
been! 
Glorified, He Who once died for men! 
Splendid the vision before us then, 
When the King comes in! 


Then will His eye scan every guest, 

Reading the secrets of every breast; 

Ah! well for us if we stand the best 
When the King comes in! 


Like lightning’s flash will that instant show 

Things long hidden from friend and foe; 

Just what we are will each one know, 
When the King comes in! 


Then will He see if every one 

Has the wedding garment of true faith on; 

They who have not will be all undone; 
When the King comes in! 


Friend! be sure that thou be such guest 
That on thee with joy His eye may rest, 
And thou chosen be for the feast of the 
Blest 
When the King comes in! 


Lord! grant us all, we implore Thee, grace, 
So to await Thee, each in his place, 
That we will not tremble to see Thy face 
When Thou comest in! 
—Unknown. 


A THOUGHT AND A PRAYER 


I rurnx today of the strong, cool, sen- 
sitive hand of Jesus placed upon my brow. 
I rest my life in all of its feverish tension 
in the individualizing love which that 
touch suggests. And I long to have that 
kind of influence upon others. I desire to 
mediate to them this same cooling, steady- 
ing touch of Christ. 

O Master of men, touch me with Thy 
healing, comforting, and fashioning touch. 
Release me from every bondage. Help me 
to touch others so as to free them from 
every type of bondage that they may arise 
and make their lives of productive use in 
the world. Amen.—Epworth Herald. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


RIFF-RAFF 
By Fred Blanchard 


Mac O’Dowp and her Joey were listed 
among the undesirable things of Mill Cen- 
ter. Mag’s past was unsavory; she had 
wandered from the straight and narrow 
way. With Joey, twelve years old, under- 
sized and underfed, she lived in a hut 


down by the river. By hook and by crook - 


they existed. Of course, the respectable 
folks did not want Mag to wash for them, 
but there was field work in the spring and 
in the fall; there were berries in the sum- 
mer. Joey was a relic of her past. 

Then there was Sal Skinner. Sal, too, 
had a past, but she had nothing tangible 
to show for it. Having thus escaped, for 
the time at least, a part even of the re- 
sponsibility and punishment for her stray- 
ing, she occupied a position just above 
Mag in the social order. She was laundress 
for half a dozen families of Mill Center, 
and generally earned the magnificent sum 
of $6 per week. 

Finally there was Jones. No one knew 
what a loving mother called him in his 
infancy, but Mill Center called him 
“Ubedam”—Ubedam Jones. Perhaps no 
one knew just when and why this name 
was given him. It seemed, however, to 
indicate his attitude toward mankind in 
general and to most of Mill Center folks 
in particular. Most, but not all. One would 
appreciate Ubedam better having seen him. 
Words are such helpless things. If he had 
a past, one thing is certain, no one was 
very enthusiastic about his future. Mag’s 
Joey sometimes roved the river banks fish- 
ing with Ubedam. 

Mill Center was not unlike the average 
town of twelve hundred inhabitants. There 
were a main street and two banks. There 
were all the different kinds of stores, and, 
of course, the four churches common to 
that section of the country. The four 
groups kept strictly and religiously apart 
on Sundays, on Wednesday night and at 
the Ladies’ Aid meetings. But all the 
women met together at the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association one Friday afternoon each 
month, and a’: the men attended the ball 
games. 

Of the four ministers, Richard Garner 
was considered a misfit by his congrega- 
tion. Added to the fact that he was rather 
young and had not the honor of having 
built a number of live, wide-awake 
churches, was the almost voluntary ad- 
mission that he preferred fishing on a lazy 
June day to attending a ladies’ meeting 
and addressing them on “Religious Con- 
ditions in the Congo,” a subject very dear 
to them. He had even been known to 
roam the woods with Ubedam Jones, hunt- 
ing strange plants and flowers. Worse yet, 
it was whispered that he had actually 
stopped at Mag O’Dowd’s shanty one day 
and asked for Joey to show him the way 
to a particularly fine pool. The other 
preachers were certainly not like that. One 
never saw them without their shoes shined, 
their trousers creased. They were always 


ready to address a meeting of any kind, 
or to be invited to a dinner—of the best 
kind. 

The other preachers knew things, too, 
that Garner had not learned. One knew 
to a penny—$87.63—the amount the mis- 
sionary society had sent to Brazil to apply 
on a new educational building there. An- 
other knew that there was a deadly rivalry 
between two of his rich lady members, ° 
and both had to be given important posi- 
tions on the church board. Still another 
knew that if he attended a get-together 
meeting of the farmers and merchants the 
following Saturday and made a rousing 
speech on “Co-operation,” a certain mer- 
chant would put twenty-five, maybe fifty, 
dollars on the collection plate the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

Although members of Garner’s church 
were unaware of it, their minister knew 
things that the other preachers had not 
learned. For one thing, he knew that Mag 
O’Dowd had not always been Mag O'Dowd. 
There had once been a sunny-haired, blue- 
eyed girl. She had trusted, oh, so im- 
plicitly, and had been basely deceived. 
There was sin and then sorrow, and scorn 
from the righteous folks. And the Mag 
O’Dowd that Mill Center knew was the 
result. Richard knew the story of Sal 
Skinner’s sins and sorrows. He knew that 
Ubedam Jones had once been a happy, 
prosperous farmer in another state; that 
his wife and only child had been burned 
to death in a midnight fire, and that the 
horrible scars on Ubedam’s face were 
caused by burns received that night; that 
the heart-breaking loss had deranged the 
young farmer, and the scavenger of today 
was the result. The minister knew, too, 
that Joey O’Dowd had all the boyish long- 
ings of twelve-year-olds, and that most, 
practically all, of those longings went un- 
satisfied. Joey had never had a pair of 
skates, a new wool sweater, or a little red 
wagon. He had never played ball with a 
dozen other boys of his age or enjoyed a 
Sunday school picnic. He had gone to bed 
many nights with his hunger unappeased, 
and had arisen on more than one cold 
morning without having a breakfast of 
eggs, cereal and fresh milk. 

The P. T. A. of Mill Center knew the 
age, height, weight and “tendencies” of all 
the: school children; saw that their build- 
ing was sanitary, their playground well 
equipped, their hot lunches perfect. Which 
is as all good P. T. A.’s should do. 

It was July in Mill Center. The day was 
hot, but glorious, and Richard Garner was 
enjoying the riot of color in his little 
garden. He had just finished transplant- 
ing a new fern, one that Ubedam had 
found for him in a hitherto unexplored 
nook of their beloved woods. He was to 
attend a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid today 
—today especially. One paper was to be 
read on “Our Opportunities in China,” and 
another on “How to Reach the Outcast 
Children of Russia.” When Richard started 
into the house to make preparation neces- 
sary for the meeting, he saw Joey O’Dowd 
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coming up to the back gate. Joey would 
have no more thought of coming to the 
front gate than he would of flying to the 
moon. Richard met him at the gate. 

“Please, Preacher,” Joey began, “ma’s 
awful sick.” He hesitated. “Reckon as if 
you could come and read some out of that 
Book to her?” 

“Well, Joey,” 
words. | 

“Sal’s there,” continued Joey, “and 
Ubedam, and they offered to read to her, 
but she said she wanted a regular preacher, 
the kind as she ust to know.” 


he began, hunting for 


“Sure, Ill come, Joey,” assured the 
preacher. “Just wait a moment, and Ill 
go with you.” 


Richard thought of asking his wife to go 
with him, but she was secretary-treasurer 
of the Aid. Today the report was to be 
read, and her presence would not only be 
expected, but required. He would go 
alone. 

When he entered the door of the poor 
shack, it was easy to see that death, too, 
had an appointment there that day. 

“T thought you’d come,” she said. “Joey 
said you’d come; said you never refused 
help to them that really need it.” He took 
her poor, thin hand in his. “Just read,” 
she said, “about what Jesus said to poor, 
sinful folks, and read, too, that piece about 
the Lord being our Shepherd.” Quietly the 
minister began to read: 

“Let not your heart be troubled; 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions; if 
it were not so, I would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you. 

. .. “Beloved, new are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.” 

Sal and Ubedam had entered the room 
silently and were kneeling, sobbing, at the 
other side of the bed. 

. “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul: he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me, 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
-“*Thy rod and thy staff,” murmured 
the dying woman. “O God, what a rod!” 

.. “Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
neth over. Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life: 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever.” 

But before the last verse was finished, 
Mag O’Dowd’s eyelids had been closed in 
sleep. 

(To be concluded) 


THE HEART’S GRATITUDE 


Back of. the loaf is the snowy flour, 
Back of the flour is the mill, 
Back of the mill are the wheat and the 
sheaves 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 
—Rev. O. F. Sherill. 


THE LUTHERAN 


ETERNAL FATHER, STRONG 
TO SAVE 


The Naval Air Station Hymn 


ETERNAL Father, strong to save, 

Whose arm doth bind the restless wave, 
Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 

Its own appointed limits keep; 

O hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea. 


Lord, guard and guide the men who fly 
Through the great spaces of the sky, 
Be with them traversing the air, 

In dark’ning storms or sunlight fair— 
O hear us when we lift our prayer 
For those in peril in the air. 


O Trinity of love and power! 

Our brethren shield in danger’s hour; 

From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 

Protect them wheresoe’er they go, 

Thus ever let there rise to Thee 

Glad hymns of praise from land to sea. 
Amen. 


[This is sung at the close of every Divine 
Worship at the United States Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J.] 


OUR LORD’S SEVEN 
INVITATIONS 


1. “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
(Matt. 11: 28.) 

A very precious invitation to every sin- 
burdened soul. We can come to Him Who 
is the “sin-bearer,” and to Him Who says, 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord.” There is 
no load of human care of which He can- 
not relieve us, and there is no sin too 
dark for His precious blood to cleanse, 
thus making us “whiter than snow.” 


2. “Come and see” (John 1: 39). 

These two disciples were honest seekers 
after truth. They wanted to know more, 
and to have converse with Jesus. They had 
found their true Master, and believed Him 
to be what He professed to be, “The Son 
of God.” The closer we come to Christ, 


- and the more we look to Him, the more 


satisfied will our souls be. 


3. “Come unto me, and drink” (John 
Te a2). 

Christ knows our human nature. He 
knows what soul-thirst means and that 
nothing else but the fountain of life can 
satisfy the parched soul. David knew this 
longing, and expressed it in Psalm 42: 1. 
“As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My 
soul thirsteth for God, the living God; 
when shall I come and appear before 
God?” 


4. “Come and dine” (John 21: 11). 

He knows the soul’s hunger. He is Him- 
self the living bread. He satisfies the hun- 
gry soul; He meets our every need. It is 
indeed a privilege to sit down and dine 
with Him. 

5. “Come, take up the cross, and follow 
me” (Mark 10: 21). 

We cannot wear the crown if we will 
not bear the cross. As followers of Jesus, 
we must walk in His footsteps, and count 
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it all honor if we are permitted to bear 
the cross. 


6. “Come ye yourselves apart ... and 
rest awhile” (Mark 6: 31). 

“He knoweth our frame.” He knows our 
weakness, and just as the body needs 
periods of rest, so our souls need the same. 
We want more meditation—more quiet 
times with the Lord Jesus. Our Father 
usually calls His servants away for a quiet 
time before sending them to important 
work. Moses was sent into the desert for 
forty years before he began his real life’s 
work. Paul was sent away for three years 
before his public preaching began. He 
prospers most in spiritual things who gets 
most alone with God. 


7. “Come ye blessed . .. inherit the 
kingdom” (Matt. 25: 34). 

He has not redeemed us to a life of spir- 
itual insignificance. We are born again, 
made new creatures, heirs, and joint-heirs, 
with Him. We are to be kings and priests, 
and our position is far above that of angels, 
pure though they may be. May we never 
despise our inheritance!—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“INEXPENSIVE Fruir Cake—Cream one 
cup of butter, add two cups of sugar, and 
beat until light. Add two well-beaten eggs, 
one-half cup of currants, one-quarter 
pound of citron cut into fine shavings, a 
level teaspoon each of grated nutmeg, cin- 
namon and cloves, and one-half cup of 
sour milk with one-half level teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in it. Add last three cups 
of flour, beat well, and bake in one loaf 
in a slow oven.” 


SMILES 


“Cop.—Where did you steal that rug 
from? 

“Tramp.—I didn’t steal it. A lady up the 
street gave it to me and told me to beat it.” 


I WAS WRONG 


THERE may be virtue in the man 
Who’s always sure he’s right, 
Who'll never hear another’s plan, 
And seek no further light; 
But I like more the chap who sings 
A somewhat different song; 
Who says, when he has messed up things, 
“Tm sorry; I was wrong.” 


It’s hard for any one to say 
That failure’s due to him— 

That he has lost the fight or way 
Because his lights burned dim. 

It takes a man aside to throw 
The vanity that’s strong, 

Confessing, “’Twas my fault, I know. 
“I’m sorry; I was wrong.” 


And so, I figure, those who use 
This honest, manly phrase, 

Hate it too much their way to lose 
On many future days. 

They'll keep the path and make the fight, 
Because they do not long 

To have to say—when they’re not right— 
“T’m sorry; I was wrong.”—Selected. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A SUPER-CITIZEN 


Jesus Declares the Principles by Which Christians Live 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 5: 1-10. The Sunday School Lesson for October 22 


Wuat Jesus told His disciples concern- 
ing the kind of citizens they were to be, 
applies to His whole church. The Sermon 
on the Mount was too basic in its prin- 
ciples and in the practices it prescribed 
not to be as binding on all Christians as 
it was on the few who heard it direct from 
Jesus’ lips. No wonder altruistic organiza- 
tions like to carry one under some of the 
statements of Jesus in this “sermon”! Jesus 
was not speaking for the world as such, 
but for believers. It is Christ’s message to 
Christians. In it are brought together the 
principles for believers to be guided by 
both in their relation to God and to gov- 
ernment, in dealing with one another and 
with outsiders. They were to live for 
Christ but use their everyday life as salt 
and light for the world. The kingdom of 
heaven was to grow as the citizens of this 
kingdom influenced others to enroll in it. 
There is comfort and consolation in what 
Christ said. There is. also a work laid out 
to be done, with rules for doing it so as 
to be wise builders. 


The Teacher 


Jesus took the pose and authority of a 
teacher. He came not with a string of 
honorary degrees, or a reputation as a fine 
speaker, or “as advertised.” He was just 
Himself, apparently one of the common 
people but a conformist to the highest 
ideals of Jewish culture and religion. He 
was not heralded as a trouble maker or 
as an iconoclast. He was a magnetic per- 
sonality. He drew a following. He had a 
stirring word to say to the people. He 
could and did use His divine power in 
miracles. Most of all, people were respon- 
sive to His work as teacher. He had some- 
thing to teach. He knew what to teach, 
how to teach, whom He taught, why He 
taught; and His hearers were sure that He 
lived what He taught. The time had come 
for Him to do some special teaching to a 
selected group. Accordingly He left the 
crowded city and went up a hill back of 
Capernaum, The crowd did not follow, but 
those really interested in Him and His 
message climbed the hill with Him. He 
sat, as teachers did, and spoke in partic- 
ular to the disciples who came near Him. 
Jesus has been called the “Great Teacher.” 
His methods have not been improved upon. 
No better results do any teachers get today 
than Jesus got when in His simple manner 
He taught the fundamental principles for 
Christian living, for an all-round citizen- 
ship that was true to God and to govern- 
ment, to home and community, to friends 
and foes. 


The Teaching 


We know as beatitudes the splendid 
statements of Jesus with which He intro- 
duced the “sermon.” But this introduction 
was not a heading for a great discourse; 
that could be dispensed with. It was an 
essential embodiment of His most sig- 
nificant teaching. The beatitudes present 


the commonest human desires and point 
the way to their proper fulfillment, They 
set forth the highest type of spiritual and 
material rewards, but not without empha- 
sizing the conditions that must be met to 
receive them. They were not “swivel- 
chair theories,” but down-to-earth prac- 
tical instructions. They imply rules for 
living as well as blessings for the living 
who attain the ideal. They are pleasing 
words to read and hear, but they must do 
more than please. The reader or listener 
must apply them to himself, seek to reg- 
ulate his life by them, stimulate his zeal 
by them, and acquire an: increased trust 
in God as he seeks to practice the prin- 
ciples these beatitudes declare or imply. 

To be poor in spirit means to put aside 
any pharisaical assumption of humility be- 
fore God. For no pretender is there a 
place in heaven. The mourning are wor- 
ried about spiritual poverty, about known 
sins against man and God, about falling 
short of what they know they should be 
and might have become had they loyally 
obeyed God. True companionship with 
Christ would enrich them in spirit and give 
them the comfort of casting all their cares, 
spiritual ones particularly, on Him. This 
companionship was now available for be- 
lievers. The meek are to inherit the earth. 
This sounds impossible, a foolish promise 
by One Who certainly did not know what 
is going on in Europe and China, and what 
went on in Africa last year. The earth is 
not inherited, but taken by trickery and 
force. The Jews who heard Jesus knew 
that what they had of the earth was not 
by superior might and armed conflict: God 
had given them whatever foothold they 
had. (We wonder how they feel about 


HINK OF THESE 


Jesus’ great blessings to us come un- 
paraded; we are not proudly to show them 
off as though we are better than others. 


The constant practice of good works 
shows we are glad for our blessings and 
are not forgetting to glorify our “Father 
which is in heaven.” 


The self-trusting world finds difficulty 
in grasping the basic teachings of Chris- 
tianity; Christians should exemplify their 
practicability. 


What is our hope of preventing moral 
decay in the world and of making people 
fit for the kingdom? 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Citizens of the Kingdom. Matthew 5: 1-12. 
T. Influential Citizens. Matthew 5: 13-16, 

W. Godly Citizens. Psalm 1: 1-6. 

Th. Charitable Citizens. Psalm 41: 1-13. 

F. Righteous Citizens. Psalm 112: 1-10. 

Sat. Security in the Kingdom. Psalm 34: 1-10. 
S. The King of Glory. Psalm 24; 1-10. 
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it now?) Jesus said of His kingdom, that 
it was to cover the earth, not by first con- 
quering its armies and destroying its 
fortifications but by the slower process of 
meekly waiting humbly on God. 

So with all these sayings of Jesus. They 
fit the people who heard them, and they 
have a wise word for our times and for 
us individually. If we long for righteous- 
ness, He promises it to us. If we show 
mercy, we shall have mercy. If we are 
pure in heart, we shall see God, If we 
live as peacemakers, we shall be called 
God’s children, Our persecution for right- 
eousness shall not be in vain. No matter 
what we are forced to endure as believers 
on Jesus, as citizens of His kingdom we 
shall continue to have His blessing. Ulti- 
mately we shall rejoice in spite of persecu- 
tion. We will be glad to be classed witn 
those who suffered for righteousness in 
the past. 


The Trust 


Now the approach differs. It is not a 
blessing to His hearers that Jesus prom- 
ises, but a call to be of use to Him in His 
kingdom. This was a broader citizenship 
in its activities than holding out the hand 
to receive blessings. It was a direct order 
to all believers to be useful citizens in the 
kingdom, They were to be ministers to 
all the world as well as to fellow believers. 
The world was to be preserved and en- 
lightened. Jesus was not to do everything 
unaided. He honored believers by trust- 
ing them with important work. His teach- 
ing was to be believed and then put into 
practice. He trusted His disciples to be 
the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. They were to keep up the pre- 
serving, purifying, appetizing work in the 
world, to make the world what it ought to 
be. They were to give the dark world 
light, a light received first from Him. 

These disciples later had a Christian 
ministry of their own. They were citizens 
of the kingdom of heaven, but also citizens 
of the nation in which they lived. This 
was a kind of super-citizenship for them, 
for in all their relations they were to be 
above reproach before God and man. They 
never could dismiss obligation to the state 
by saying all their interest and labor were 
for the church. Nor were they ever to feel 
justified in letting up in their service to 
the church because they had so many ob- 
ligations to meet for the state. Even at 
what seemed excessive labors, they were 
to be loyal citizens in both realms. 

This is the trust Jesus still has in His 
followers. He expects them to stand for 
the best things in their country and sup- 
port it, but at the same time to stand up 
for Him by sharing in pushing ahead the 
work of His church, in doing our part to 
answer His prayer which we have made 
our own, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth.” There is no such course 
allowable as ignoring His kingdom for the 
sake of any worldly kingdom, or of being 
indifferent and resentful toward any 
worldly kingdom for the sake of His king- 
dom. “The powers that be are ordained of 
God”; so is the church ordained of God. 
The true citizen, the super-citizen, is 
obedient to both. The idea of being a 
Christian is not only, “Render unto God the 
things that are God’s,” but also, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 


THE CALL TO COURAGE 


A Topic for Reformation Day 
Lesson: Romans 3: 21-28 


“What would Luther say today?” Who 
can tell? One thing is sure: Luther would 
say just what he thought. He was no 
“shrinking violet” when he knew what he 
believed. Nothing could daunt his high 
courage. He did not bluster and brag, for 
that is the camouflage for uncertainty and 
cowardice. He spoke in the language of 
the people. He used violent expressions at 
times, but in this he was a man of his age. 
Everyone who heard him understood his 
meaning. “The common people heard him 
gladly,” as they did his Master long before. 

Luther had much in common with our 
Lord. If Jesus faced Pharisaism with cour- 
age, so Luther faced Romanism. If Jesus 
found Himself opposed by the leaders of 
organized religion, so did Luther. Both 
received their support from the common 
people. Both attacked the formalism into 
which the religion of their fathers had 
degenerated. Both were tried by offers of 
compromise and when they resisted temp- 
tation were marked for death. Both em- 
phasized the spiritual nature of religion 
and the forgiveness of sins through faith, 
rather than by human effort. If we know 
what Jesus would say to our age, we may 
well know that Luther would echo His 
message. 

Jesus said, “Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body and after that have no more 
they can do.” Luke 12: 4. Luther took that 
call to courage seriously. It should be re- 
echoed in our age. The greatest need of 
our present world is courage—not physical 
courage, although our world situation cer- 
tainly tests the physical foundations of 
manhood. Moral and spiritual courage are 
greater needs today, as they ever have 
been. Luther typified this courage. Per- 
haps we shall better know what Luther 
might say today, if we re-examine the 
foundations of his courageous spirit. Three 
propositions may be used to illustrate this 
courage: “Believing Is Seeing,’ “Right 
Makes Might,” and “A Man Need Not 
Live.” 

Believing Is Seeing 


Formalism in religion is based on the 
popular heresy, “Seeing Is Believing.” 
There is always a tendency for religious 
‘ceremonies to degenerate into meaningless 
cant. We are told that in a church in one 
of the Scandinavian countries the wor- 
shipers were accustomed to bow before a 
certain place on the wall. For longer than 
the oldest people could remember, rever- 
ence at this particular spot had been prac- 
ticed. In making repairs to the church the 
plaster had to be removed from this wall 
and beneath it was discovered an ancient 


‘painting of the Virgin Mary. Centuries 
before, it had been a Roman church. 


| We had a very embarrassing experience 
in our church on a recent Sunday when 


the organ refused to play at the beginning 
a 08 the service. We followed the order of 
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the Common Service, the congregation 
reading the responses. One worshiper made 
the following comment: “Pastor, I think it 
was a good thing to read the chants. It 
made me notice the words. I was especially 
impressed with the beautiful expression 
of the Gloria in Excelsis. I think the serv- 
ice never had so much meaning for me.” 
Even the familiar hymns of the church 
can be sung over and over again without 
thought for the words. 

In Luther’s day the services of the 
church were at their lowest ebb spiritually. 
They were rendered with all the elabora- 
tions that art could offer, but their mean- 
ing was largely lost. The people did not 
understand the language and the priests 
could mumble any words they chose. 

Luther would stand firmly against ritual- 
ism. This does not mean that he would 
oppose ritual. Indeed he used the historic 
ritual of the church, purifying it of all that 
would conflict with Biblical truth. But 
ritualism places emphasis on that which is 
seen rather than on the spirit. No order 
of service has any more meaning for a 
worshiper than his faith can put into it. 
If we brag about our age as being prac- 
tical and yet neglect the great ideals upon 
which any lasting civilization can be built, 
we will find Luther against us. For him 
the realest things were the unseen, 


Right Makes Might 


Emerson wrote in his essay on heroes 
that they were men who could “take 
reputation and even life in hand with per- 
fect urbanity, and dare the gallows and 
the mob by their absolute truth of speech 
and rectitude of behaviour.” Jesus faced 
a Roman empire while Luther faced a 
Roman church. Both were entrenched and 
powerful. Might was on their side. The 
spirit of Luther’s historic words as he 
faced the dangerous trip to Worms needs 
to be reborn today. He would go to Worms 
“if there were as many devils awaiting 
him there as there were tiles on the house- 
tops.” 

The philosophy of might rides high in 
our present world. Self-interest seems to 
be sufficient reason for men and nations 
to break agreements. So-called power 
diplomacy is just the shaking of the mailed 
fist. We had thought the day of this menace 
was past. Instead war is on us with its 
devastation of human spirit even worse 
than of human bodies. Democracy is built 
upon Luther’s declaration of the freedom 
for human thought. If he did not always 
fully practice this freedom it was because 
he was still a man of his age. But he 
planted the seeds for democracy with its 
supporting program of popular education. 
“Not by might or by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” This was 
the faith of Luther. How we need it! 

Might does not make right. Neither does 
popular vote make right. Power of force 
or numbers cannot overthrow the truth. 
The courage of Luther was built on a 
foundation of faith in the rulership of a 
just God over the affairs of men. 
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By Amos JOHN TrAverR, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


A Man Need Not Live 


Chief Justice Hughes was the subject 
of the bitterest attacks during his term as 
governor of the Empire State. He was 
tried in every possible way that a corrupt 
monopoly could devise to make him ease 
up his investigations. He answered to his 
friends: “The only man who can hurt the 
reputation of Charles Evans Hughes is 
Charles Evans Hughes.” Yes, a man who 
believes himself to be right must not sell 
out. No price is too high to pay for one’s 
integrity. 

Studdert Kennedy, famous English chap- 
lain in the Great War, received a letter at 
the front from his little son. He wrote, 
“I always pray, ‘Please God keep daddy 
safe.” ” Kennedy replied: “It is good to 
pray for God to keep your daddy safe, 
but do not forget to pray that God will 
keep him brave and true.” All the world 
honors Niemoller for his bravery. To risk 
life for conviction is the mark of real man- 
hood. It was not by chance that “Here I 
Stand” should be the title of Niemoller’s 
book. Luther immortalized the words be- 
fore the Diet of Worms, 

It is a coward’s cry, “A man must live.” 
There was a greater scholar than Luther 
in his day, Erasmus by name. He did not 
accept the superstitions of the Roman 
Church for he was close to Luther in his 
appreciation of true scholarship. But he 
refused to join the reformation movement. 
Better to keep his head safely on his 
shoulders than to die for his convictions. 
Luther’s name has lived, Erasmus is for- 
gotten. 

Such bravery is built upon the realized 
presence of God. Paul could speak from 
prison, “The Lord stood by me and gave 
me power.” It was said of two others of 
the apostles, “Now they beheld the bold- 
ness of Peter and John and took knowl- 
edge that they had been with Jesus.” “One 
with God is a majority,” is more than a fine 
phrase. It is a creed. 

The courage of Luther is needed today 
in every area of life. We need national 
leaders who have only one fear, to dis- 
please God. We need brave men and 
women to lead the life of the churches. 
They must be too brave to compromise 
with evil. The Jesuit principle was “the 
end justifies the means.” Under such a 
principle almost every crime forbidden in 
the decalog has been committed in the 
name of religion. No wonder Christianity 
faces a crisis in our present times. We 
need fearless men in political life. 

Our practical age says, “Seeing Is Be- 
lieving.” Luther answers, “Believing Is See- 
ing.” “I am justified by faith.’ Modern 
power diplomacy says, “Might makes 
Right.” Luther answers, “Right makes 
Might.” “Unless I am convinced by Scrip- 
ture proofs, I will not recant.” Our easy- 
going generation alibis itself by saying, 
“A man must live.” Luther answers, “A 
man need not live.” “Here I stand; I can 
do no other; God help me.” 

* * % * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 29. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THROUGH TRAGEDY TO TRIUMPH 


The World Church in the World Crisis. 
By Basil Mathews. Friendship Press, New 
York. 1939. Pages 200. Price, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents. 


Basil Mathews, filled with missionary 
fervor, is the author of a score of mission- 
ary books, the latest one being the book 
under review. He was a delegate to the 
International Missionary Council at Ma- 
dras in 1938, where were gathered 464 men 
and women from all the major races of 
mankind and almost every country to the 
ends of the earth. “This book,” he says in 
a Foreword, “written upon the high seas 
on the way back from that meeting, was 
thus strengthened in its purpose of pre- 
senting a unified world outlook and some 
practicable lines along which positive ad- 
venture can be made to that end. ... The 
present book is a free interpretation of 
the functions of the world church as a 
mediator of the gospel in the present world 
crisis.” 

In eight chapters the author sets forth 
vividly and statistically the unfinished task 
of the missionary enterprise, with empha- 
sis on the vast areas of India, Africa and 
China. He also deals with the problem 
presented by totalitarian states, such as 
Japan, and proposes its solution—states in 
which the Power of Almighty God is sub- 
ordinated and subjected to the powers that 
be. It is the age-long conflict between 
state and church, leading to trial and mar- 
tyrdom. Also other opposing forces are 
found in the missionary fields and they 
obstruct progress—war, poverty, ignorance, 
disease, idolatry, cruelty, fanaticism, 
hatred, all of which help to form the 
tragic situation of the present time and 
challenge the world church as in a day 
of crisis to bring to pass their issue in a 
day of triumph through the proclamation 
and practice of the Gospel of the Great 
Physician and the Good Shepherd, the 
Saviour of mankind, Who sent out the 
twelve and the seventy to heal the sick 
and seek the lost. Many instances of such 
a mission are pictured in the book—in- 
deed, it abounds in illustrations of mis- 
sionary zeal and self-sacrifice, even unto 
death, which cannot fail to inspire and 
stimulate the reader who sits safely at 
home. The present writer highly com- 
mends this book to those who are (or are 
not but should be) interested in Chris- 
tian missions, to missionary teachers and 
leaders, and to missionaries who are 
already in the field. Joun W. Hortne. 


INCREASING CHURCH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


By Albert H. Gage, D.D. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 130. Price, $1.00. 


After seeing numerous reports, some 
with graphs, which tell of decreases in en- 
rollment and attendance in the church 
schools of various religious bodies, we 
find this little book on “Increasing Church 
School Attendance” quite suggestive and 


stimulating. It presents the causes of the 
church school, with special emphasis on 
the Sunday church school, as a great chal- 
lenge to the pastor, superintendent, and 
other workers. Any serious-minded worker 
who reads this book will be made to feel 
something of his own failure and that of 
his parish in fulfilling the great task of 
Christian education, and at the same time 
a great urge to do something definite to 
overcome past and present shortcomings. 

The chapter titles suggest the practical 
character of the book: 1. Building the 
Church Through the School. 2. Discover- 
ing the Leaks and Stopping Them. 3. Find- 
ing the Weak Places and Strengthening 
Them. 4. A Definite Campaign for Increas- 
ing Attendance. 5. Improving the School 
So As to Hold the Increased Attendance. 
6. Winning for Christ. 7. Building the 
School Into the Church. 8. The Larger 
Outlook of the School. 9. Building for To- 
morrow. 10. How It Works. 

In the first sentence of the first chapter 
the author says, “I am interested in my 
church school because I have discovered 
that I can build my church quicker and 
better through the church school than in 
any other way.” He constantly emphasizes 
the fact that “church school attendance 
can be increased.” He suggests looking 
for the leaks in the church school, plan- 
ning how these may be stopped and how 
the school may be strengthened and built 
up. Such a program will cost in time, 
thought, effort, and money. 

The writer shows how the church school 
functions as it should, the church itself 
grows from such effort. 

The writer speaks from personal obser- 
vation and experience in the work of 
Christian education, having been director 
of Religious Education for the Baptist 
Church of Chicago, and a successful pastor. 
Throughout the book he urges such a con- 
structive program not merely for increas- 
ing the number but also for spiritual de- 
velopment along with larger attendance. 
He looks upon the church school as a part 
of the church itself, never separate. In 
dealing with the “larger outlook of the 
school” as related to the educational 
agencies of the Church we Lutherans 
would think of and: include the cate- 
chetical school as of utmost value. 

The book is evangelical throughout. We 
believe a thoughtful study of it by Chris- 
tian workers will prove quite helpful. 

Wynne C. BOoLiex. 


FAITH IN THE MYSTERIES 


By Earl G. Hamlett. 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 141. 
Released September 1939. 


Earl G. Hamlett is presiding elder of the 
Southern Methodist Church in Memphis, 
Tenn. For nearly two years he has been 
broadcasting under an assumed name to 
avoid any denominational accent in his 
work. This volume is a collection of thirty- 
four of these talks dealing with the simple 
but mysterious things of life. Mr. Hamlett 
finds that mysteries in which we move 


Cokesbury Press, 
Price, $1.00. 
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nourish our faith and warm our hearts. 
He writes easily and beautifully. 

These meditations require only a few 
minutes to read. They would be a valuable 
help during the daily quiet hour or in other 
devotional periods. They are not too long 
to be used in family worship and the simple 
themes and devotional treatment make 
them especially fitting for that purpose. A 
few of the titles: The Brevity of Life;. 
Friendship; The Call of the Depths; The 
Home of the Soul; True Education Must 
Include the Mysteries. C. P. Harry. 


ON THE BORDER LINE 


By Axel E. Berg. Augustana Book Con- 
cern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 150. Price, 
$1.00. 


This little book presents a real challenge 
to Home Mission work, and the best part 
of it is that the work is carried on by 
Christian Youth. The title suggests the 
place: it’s on the Border Line, and that is 
Canada—in the wilds of the north woods 
across the Minnesota line. This is a very 
dramatic story of a young man who had 
prepared himself for the ministry, and 
then received a call to go to the Border 
Line, in the Canadian backwoods. The 
real names of the people are omitted, but 
as one reads it is easy to visualize this 
young man, other young people who found 
real joy in serving their Lord among those 
poor people. They were also privileged to 
minister to the Chippewa Indians, and 
were cordially received. 

Here is a vivid account of present-day 
home mission work that will challenge 
any reader into sympathetic understand- 
ing and prayerful support of the Lord’s 
work. When young people can go out 
amid hardships and apparent handicaps 
and give a glowing account of how the 
people heard the Gospel gladly, and many 
gave themselves to Christ—then is our 
faith quickened into more definite action. 
Our pastors and church workers will find 
this little book a real inspiration for their 
work, especially as they stress Evangelism. 

Enwin J. JOHNSON. 


A QUIVER OF SUNBEAMS 


By Alfred H. C. Morse. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 183. Price, $1.50. 


A volume of twenty-seven brief, pithy 
sermons covering many subjects, some of 
them rather unique—subjects sure to catch 
attention without having a_ sensational 
presentation. They are suggestive for both 
laity and clergy. To show their wide range 
of appeal, here are some subjects used: 
Mother Nature; The Dog in the Manger; 
Good Looks; Nicknames; The Blind Spot; 
Our Talking to Oneself; Thirteen at the 
Table; Mixed Marriages; The White of an 
Egg; and Life Insurance; topics common- 
place and known to most people, filled 
with a spiritual meaning, opening new 
avenues of thought for higher moral life. 
Another factor that makes these sermon- 
ettes helpful is the many classical and gos- 
pel illustrations used, and the close asso- 
ciation of the messages with everyday life. 

Pau. Levi Fou.k. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE MINISTRY 


Congregations, Institutions and Methods Reward Labors 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D., Toledo, Ohic 


In The Toledo Lutheran under date of 
September 15, the article in the series, 
“‘Who’s Who’ Among Our Pastors,” cites 
the ministerial life and achievements of 
one of the news letter writers of THE 
LuTHeran, Dr. Franklin E. Strobel, su- 
perintendent of Robinwood Hospital, 
Toledo. That our readers may have a bet- 
ter knowledge of this particular corre- 
spondent we quote as follows: 

“No doubt there are a great many Lu- 
theran pastors who have never organized 
a congregation, 
but have always 
served congrega- 
tions in which 
this work has 
been done. This 
makes the record 
On Or. E.. 
Strobel, General 
Superintendent 
of Robinwood 
Hospital since 
January 1934, the 
more outstanding 
in that during 
his active min- 
istry he organ- 
ized eight con- 
gregations and supervised the building of 
four churches and the rebuilding of two 
old structures. 

“Although his connection with Robin- 
wood Hospital covers a period of only five 
years, Dr. Strobel came to Toledo in 1920 
and served as pastor of Augsburg Lu- 
theran Church until 1924, when he ac- 
cepted the call of the Synod of Ohio 
(U. L. C.) to the office of Field Missionary. 
For seven years he held this position in 
Toledo and then carried on the same work 
in the City of Cleveland for three years. 
The local Church Extension Society of the 
United Lutheran Church is a fruit of his 
labors in Toledo, and Dr. Strobel is at the 
present time a member of the Board of this 
Society. Pastoral service and care were 
given by him to Augsburg, Reformation, 
Christ, Messiah, Bethany and Hope in 
Toledo, and St. Paul’s in Temperance, 
Mich. Dr. Strobel is the author of the 
financial system adopted by every congre- 
gation he organized, and his system has 
also been used in many other congrega- 
tions. 

“The ancestors of Dr. Strobel were 
pioneers in Western Pennsylvania and or- 
ganized the first Lutheran congrega- 
tion in that part of the state. A 
member of every generation served 
on the church council of this con- 


F. E. STROBEL, D.D. 


gregation. 
“Dr. Strobel is a graduate of Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa., and the 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary at May- 
wood, Ill. At the call of the Mission 
Board of the Pittsburgh Synod, he 
organized Grace Church in Erie, Pa., 
and in connection with this work 
was instrumental in establishing two 
other missions. At Erie he was one 
of the founders of the Old Folks’ 
Home, serving as secretary of the 


Board for five years. He led the congre- 
gation in Ridgway, Pa., in the erection of 
a new church building. In that synod he 
served on the Ministerial Education Com- 
mittee and was treasurer of the Ministerial 
Relief. For twelve years he was secretary 
of the Ministerial Conference and later 
was secretary of the Synod of Ohio for two 
terms of two years each.” 

Dr. Strobel received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Wittenberg 
College at Springfield, Ohio, in 1928, and 
at present is serving his second term on 
the Board of that college and Hamma 
Divinity School. 

“Since Dr. Strobel has held the office of 
superintendent, Robinwood Hospital has 
made great progress. The Benevolent So- 
ciety has secured full ownership of the 
hospital and increased its equity more than 
$100,000. Many warm friends have been 
made for the hospital by his genial, kindly 
manner.” 

In closing his sketch of Dr. Strobel, the 
Rev. Harley Sipe writes: “Dr. Strobel does 
not claim to know the language of golf, 
nor how to lure the finny tribe; but one 
look at his garden is convincing evidence 
that he knows flowers, shrubbery and 
vegetables.” 


FARAWAY LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


Mission of the American Lutheran Church 
in New Guinea Has Church Building 
Consisting of a Framework of 
Saplings with Walls and 
Roof of Grass 


IN THE issue of Lutheran Standard un- 
der date of September 2 the eye of the 
reader is caught and held by the picture 
of a church and the legend under it: 
“Our Mission Church at Kerowagi, New 
Guinea.” Missionary Superintendent Ed- 
ward F. Pietz remarks that it is a far cry 
from the expensive church buildings in 
which Lutheran congregations in America 
worship to the primitive edifice which has 
been erected at Kerowagi in the interior 
of New Guinea. New Guinea will be re- 
called as the island north of Australia for 
which Australia received the mandate in 
the adjustments following the World War. 
There had been German settlements in 
New Guinea, and German missionary so- 
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cieties had established work amongst the 
natives. With the change of authority to 
Australia, it was necessary to arrange for 
the continuance of work in these missions. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
American Lutheran Church accepted the 
responsibility of continuing this work. 

That which was in existence in 1925 was 
near the coast, but since then a location 
inland has been discovered and occupied. 
The first missionaries and their equipment 
were transported by airplane. There is an 
overland route which takes two weeks of 
continuous marching and which is often 
closed. Confronted with the alternative of 
discontinuing the work or using air trans- 
port, the latter was chosen, and to the 
best of our knowledge this is the only 
foreign mission so dependent upon the most 
modern means of transportation. 

In the same issue of the Standard the 
Rev. Paul Fliehler, missionary in New 
Guinea, has written a report concerning 
the field in which he and his associate 
ministers are located. He writes, “At the 
end of the year 1938 the mission personnel 
on the field consisted of fourteen ordained 
missionaries, twelve laymen, five lay- 
women, and fifteen married women—a 
total of forty-six adults.” 


A COLORFUL. INAUGURAL 
(Continued from page 2) 


seminary during the past two decades has 
witnessed its greatest expansion and in- 
fluence, with endowment practically 
doubled and inner organization and life 
greatly strengthened.” 


Faith, Worship, Consecration 

In taking “the forward look” Dr. Reed 
declared: “One very human and spiritual 
problem impressed us particularly. This 
is the problem of helping the students who 
come to us to adjust themselves to the 
life and aims of the seminary community 
so as to receive the fullest benefit from 
their connection with the institution. 

“This is a greater problem today than 
it was fifty, or even twenty-five years ago. 
Students then entered the seminary with 
less knowledge of science and secular sub- 
jects, and probably with less actively de- 
veloped powers of thought. They had, 
however, a fuller knowledge of Scripture, 
and probably a better understanding of 
the spiritual significance of the Church. 

“The seminary is more than an academic 
institution, pursuing intellectual ends. As 
an institution of the Church, it recognizes 
the primacy of human and spiritual values. 
We shall continue to strengthen and 
deepen the spiritual influences al- 
ready experienced in the home, the 
congregation and the college... . 
The Spirit of Faith. . . . The Spirit 
of Worship . .. and the Spirit of 
Consecration—were singled out 
among these to constitute a basic 
formula for the ministry. 

“What shall it profit us or the 
Church,” asked Dr. Reed in conclu- 
sion, “if we promote scholarship, 
perfect techniques, and yet send 
forth men, equipped only to practice 
a profession, but unable to fulfill the 
calling of the Holy Ministry? 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


Tears were shed in Austin September 24. 
But who would not feel like crying for 
joy as they walked into a beautiful new 
church which they could call their own 
after telling prospects for three years just 
how to get their temporary place of wor- 
ship? The first meetings of the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Austin, Texas, were 
held in the University Y. M. C. A. Then 
followed a month of services held in the 
First Congregational Church at odd hours 
when the local congregation was not 
using the building. But growing pains 
forced the little congregation into another 
unchurchly building, the Texas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Building in October 
1936. After a time this room became too 
small and the congregation rented the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church, which was 
more satisfactory. However, this became 
too small after a time and an addition 
was made to the building for the benefit 
of the Lutheran congregation. By this 
time a Building Fund was under way, lots 
had been purchased, and plans were 
adopted, money was arranged for and the 
contract let. January 22, 1939, ground- 
breaking ceremonies took place and the 
artisans went to work. The cornerstone 
was laid Easter Day 1939. 

A beautiful dedication memento was 
given to visitors and members that de- 
scribes the organization and development 
of this fast-growing congregation. On the 
page of statistics we find that from forty- 
three founders the congregation has grown 
to 285 confirmed members in three years. 
There are now listed 379 baptized mem- 
bers and 221 communicant members. 
More than 100 persons were received who 
were not previously Lutheran. Thirty- 
one of these were adult baptisms. 

The Unified Service is used in this con- 
gregation, the church school or study 
period following the preaching service and 
the entire worship and study period, clos- 
ing with the benediction. A centralized 
financial system is used successfully. The 
Texas Synod Parish Plan of divisions of 
men, women, young people, and children 
is being carried out. It is sometimes called 
“automatic membership.” The Men, Women, 
Young People, and Children of the Church 
are directly connected with the work of 
the synodical organizations and through 
them with the national organizations. 

The dedicatory services Sunday morn- 
ing, September 24, were conducted by the 
pastor, the Rev. Fred W. Kern, and the 
Rev. A. A. Hahn, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Cuero, Texas, and Student Heinz 
G. Ritzen of Western Seminary, Fremont, 
Nebr. The act of dedication was performed 
by Pastor Kern, who also preached the 
sermon on the theme, “The Desire of 
Prophets and Kings.” About 650 persons 
attended the service. 

The evening service was of the nature 
of a synodical service, the Rev. A. A. Hahn 
preaching the sermon on the subject, “O 
Come Let Us Worship.” The Rev. Paul 
Bechter, pastor of Holy Cross Church, 
Yoakum, Texas, vice-president of synod, 
and the Rev. James F. Vorkoper, pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, were 
liturgists. Several pastors of the synod 
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were present in the congregation which 
totaled 530 persons. 

Services were held in celebration of this 
great event all during the week of Sep- 
tember 24. Great things are expected of 
the Austin congregation with their fine 
new plant. 


Fall Pastoral Conference 


The pastors of Texas Synod were called 
to their annual conference September 19- 
21 as guests of St. Paul’s Church, Kilgore 
Community, in Goliad County. There is a 
Kilgore city in north Texas at which there 
is listed a Lutheran church of the Mis- 
souri Synod and, through misinformation, 
“The Lutheran World Almanac” credits 
the Texas Synod with a congregation there 
also. Doubtless we should have one in that 
growing oil city, but we continue to wait 
to develop these growing towns and cities 
of Texas. 

There is not even a store building at 
the Kilgore Community in which the con- 
ference met. It was entirely rural. Its 
sister congregation in the parish is St. 
Luke’s, Schroeder, which is entirely rural. 
The tiny village of Schroeder, however, 
boasts a few houses, filling stations, school- 
house and dance pavilion, the last of which 
does not help any church community func- 
tion toward spiritual excellence. The Lu- 
theran Church’s property is about a mile 
from the village. Both church properties 
have been very well kept and the mem- 
bers are proud of their churches and par- 
ish halls. The energetic pastor of this con- 
gregation is the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff. 

The opening service was in charge of 
the officers of conference. The Rev. Erich 
Petersen, secretary, conducted the liturgy, 
and the Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger, pres- 
ident of conference, preached the sermon. 
It was a complete service with Holy Com- 
munion. 

Wednesday morning, after the formalities 
of opening the sessions were concluded, 
the Rev. George Perry of Wuthrich Hill, 
near Taylor, read an interesting paper on 
“The True Reward of the Saints.” 

During the afternoon, the Rev. J. C. A. 
Pfenninger read a paper on the question, 
“What Part Should the Doctrine of 
Angelolgy Have in Our Preaching?” Much 
beneficial discussion resulted. 

Wednesday evening, the Rev. J. M. 
Schedler preached an impressive sermon 
and the Rev. A. A. Hahn read the liturgy. 

Thursday morning, the Parish Education 
Committee presented their work to the 
pastors for criticism, suggestions and de- 
velopment. Many suggestions came forth 
of great value to the synod. During the 
discussion the statistician of synod, the 
Rev. Donald E. Elder, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, Houston, presented an outline of 
the apportionment for 1940, according to 
the action of the last synodical convention. 
Because of the marked increase in the ap- 
portionment for the coming year, Confer- 
ence voted to ask the Executive Com- 
mittee of synod to restudy the action of 
synod and be ready to report to the con- 
gregations before time for the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation. 

The president and vice-president of con- 
ference were re-elected in the afternoon. 
Hard-working Secretary Petersen asked to 
be relieved of his office and successfully 
urged by nomination the election of the 
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Rev. George Perry of Wuthrich Hill Com- 
munity, Taylor, to that office. 

The closing period was given over to a 
round table discussion of pastors’ prob- 
lems. Most important and saddest was the 
divorce question, the problem of re-mar- 
riage and the attitude of the Church to- 
ward remarried divorced persons. A care- 
ful study of Holy Scripture revealed that 
remarriage of divorced persons causes 
them to commit adultery. If sin is ac- 
knowledged, and true repentance is found, 
then God’s grace and forgiveness can be 
pronounced, “Go and sin no more.” The 
need of a careful practice on the part of 
pastors must be exercised in the case of 
those who come to the pastor for remar- 
riage. He should inquire if either has 
been married before. To marry those 
divorced makes him share in their guilt. 
He should explain the Bible teaching in 
this regard. 

Next year we are to hear the Rev. N. H. 
Kern of Grace Church, Houston, on the 
subject, “Who Should Commune and How 
Should Communicants Be Prepared?” Also, 
the Rev. Paul Bechter on “A Unified Com- 
munion Service,” and the Rev. Carl J. 
Deithloff of Schroeder-Kilgore, on the sub- 
ject, “Disputed Doctrines.” An Exegesis 
on a Scripture passage is to be assigned 
later. 

Vespers, Thursday evening, were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Otto K. Oelke of the 
Ander Parish, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. James F. Vorkoper. President 
Pfenninger spoke the appreciation of Con- 
ference to the Kilgore congregation. 

The Texas Lutheran, formerly a bi- 
lingual paper, of which the writer is 
editor, came forth in September as an 
English organ. It is being sent to every 
member of synod. Each congregation 
handles its own distribution. Much favor- 
able comment was expressed at conference. 
We expect some bricks also. 


Lutherans Meet Face to Face 
A number of pastors of the American 


Lutheran Church and the Texas Synod, — 


U. L. C. A., recently met in Cuero Munici- 
pal Park for an outing and one-day free 
conference. Three papers were read and 
discussed. The Rev. E. Meier, Arnekeville 
(A. L. C.), read a paper on “The Chil- 
dren of the Church”; the Rev. A. B. 
Klages, Hallestville (A. L. C.), read a 
paper on “The Youth of the Church”; and 
the Rev. James F. Vorkoper started dis- 
cussion of “The Women of the Church.” 
Each paper brought forth much comment, 
timely and interesting. We found that all 
had the same problems and saw eye to 
eye on many subjects. We did not open 
any “open question.” The pastors voted 
to continue these informal group meetings. 
The wives were also present at the discus- 
sion and were scriptural as to their silence, 
but very expressive in the splendid “food 
appeal” around lunch time. Yes, both the 
Av L. -C. sand Ube GAS pastors © like 
chicken. 


St. Peter’s Church, Ander, enjoys being 
free of debt for the first time in twelve 
years. 


St. Mark’s, Cuero, laid the cornerstone 
for its new church July 30. It celebrated 
at the same time the fiftieth anniversary 
of the cornerstone laying of the old church, 
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_ which is being used for services at present 
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and will be used as an educational build- 
ing when the new church is finished. This 
church will be unique in the Texas Synod: 
it will be strictly mission architecture, 
fashioned somewhat after the famous La 
Bahia Mission near Goliad that figures so 
strikingly in Texas history. 


A Luther League Rally 
was held recently in Martin Luther Church, 
Colettoville, by the several leagues in the 
vicinity. The Goliad League recently did 
the same for her neighbors. 


First United Lutheran Church, Dallas, 
the Rev. William J. Hoebel pastor, did not 
notice a summer slump. June was marked 
by rejoicing that the organ was paid for. 
Since the first of the year $235 had been 
paid on the small debt left in favor of the 
Church Extension Fund. Mr. Delmar Dol- 
ton, a prospective divinity student, sup- 
plied the pulpit very favorably during the 
pastor’s absence recently. He is a member 
of First Church, Dallas. 


Holy Cross, Yoakum, the Rev. Paul 
Bechter pastor, held summer services out- 
of-doors with a marked increase in at- 
tendance. “The Children of the Church” 
program is very successfully under way. 


St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, is in 
the midst of a debt-raising campaign for 
immediate cash. The much-heard-of seven 
per cent first mortgage came due October 
3, 1939. A Rally Day for the entire con- 
gregation was also a Loyalty Day. At the 
morning service each giver brought his 
own offering to the altar, after which the 
entire gift was consecrated. More than 
$600 has been pledged or paid at this 
writing. The goal is $2,250. 

St. Luke’s men substituted very ably at 
preaching this summer while the pastor 
was on the Lake Wawasee Training School 
journey. Besides the writer, Pastors N. H. 
Kern, J. W. Kern, D. E. Elder, R. O. 
Flechtner attended the school from the 
Texas Synod. Mesdames N. H. and J. W. 
Kern accompanied their husbands to enjoy 
the school for pastors’ wives. 


PACIFIC SYNOD NOTES 


By the Rey. Paul L. Kunzman, Vancouver, 
Washington 


Tue thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Columbia District Luther League was held 
September 15-17 in American Lutheran 
Church, Salem, Ore., the Rev. P. W. 
Eriksen pastor. Fifty-seven delegates reg- 
istered. While this was not the largest 
convention of the district’s history, it was 
one of the most enthusiastic and helpful. 

At the opening service Pastor Eriksen 
brought the message, “Christ in the Present 
Crisis.” Sunday morning at nine o’clock 
a service was held in the rotunda of 
Oregon’s new capitol. The speaker was 
the Hon. George Rossman, Judge of the 
Supreme Court. He impressed upon his 
youthful hearers the necessity of sticking 
to their convictions. This service, together 
with the chief service at eleven o’clock, 
was broadcast over the local station. 


The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, Board Mis- 
sionary, now in charge of University 
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Church, Seattle, addressed the assembled 
congregation and the “congregation of the 
air” on “Christ in Times of Crisis in the 
Home.” The Rev. Werner Jessen of Med- 
ford, Ore., acted as chaplain for the con- 
vention, taught the League class at Sun- 
day school, and filled in whenever a 
preacher was needed. In order to test the 
Bible knowledge of his students he asked 
them to find Hezekiah, chapter three. 
After much looking in indexes and thumb- 
ing pages, they finally asked to substitute 
Zechariah. 

Newly elected officers are: Tom Alport, 
Salem, Ore., president; Robert Kinney, 
Vancouver, Wash., vice-president; Miss 
Fern Geiger, Longview, Wash., recording 
secretary; Miss Vera Coward, Portland, 
Ore., corresponding secretary; and Miss 
June Batchelder, Portland, Ore., treasurer. 
At the banquet Saturday evening echoes 
of the Long Beach convention were heard 
from Oregonians who were present. 


Vancouver, B. C. Dr. W. I. Guss, Board 
Missionary, is now in charge of this con- 
gregation and is busy with improvements 
and repairs. He feels that there is a field 
for the United Lutheran Church in the 
largest city in British Columbia and is 
actively proving it. The attendance is 
steadily increasing and a more optimistic 
spirit pervades the congregation. 


St. Paul’s, Spokane, Wash. Spokane is 
the capital of the great inland empire of 
the “Evergreen State” and dominates large 
agricultural, lumber and mining industries. 
The congregation has extended a call to 
the Rev. Paul C. Wharton, Missionary of 
the Board of American Missions, who has 
been assisting Pastor Steinhoff at Univer- 
sity Church, Seattle. There is every indi- 
cation that the congregation will soon have 
a settled pastor. 


During the summer months, under the 
leadership of the president of the Pacific 
Synod, the Rev. J. L. Sawyer, several new 
fields were canvassed with a view to es- 
tablishing new congregations. 


The Pacific Synod has been honored in 
that Dr. J. C. Kunzman has been chosen 
by Dr. Wilbert W. White, president of the 
Biblical Seminary of New York City, to 
write what is essential for the church at 
this time that is contained in the Book of 
Revelation. Dr. White has asked from 
twenty to thirty leading men of different 
denominations to make such contributions 
on the basis of the various books of the 
Bible. They will be published under his 
editorship. 


Two. CCC’s were held on our territory. 
October 4 the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff ad- 
dressed the councilmen of the northern 
part of the state and British Columbia in 
University Church, Seattle. The following 
evening he repeated in St. James Church, 
Portland, Ore., the Rev. William Brinkman 
pastor. Councilmen from a radius of over 
three hundred miles were invited by Pres- 
ident Sawyer to attend. 


“To netp the poor patronizingly is bad 
for them, but far worse for the person who 
does the helping. Unless we look upon 
those we help as brothers, we are on the 
wrong ground.” 
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A Biography for Young People 
Republished 


MARTIN LUTHER 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


A reprint of this valuable story of the life 
of the great Reformer, Martin Luther. While 
the story, as written by this author, contains 
no original material, it is written in popular 
aie and serves a very worth-while purpose 
of introducing our young people to the great 
life and writings of Martin Luther. The book 
deals with Luther’s life under the following 
headings: Youth; Monk, Teacher, and 
Preacher; The Ninety-five Theses and Their 
Effect; The Primary Works of the Reforma- 
tion and the Diet of Worms; At the Wart- 
burg and Back in Wittenberg; Marriage and 
Family Life; The Growing Church; Last 
Years and Death. 


Blue Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR 
1940 


A Splendid Opportunity for Church Societies 
to Take Part in a Helpful Service to the 
Home and a Profitable Activity for the 
Church. 


PRICES 
TO CHURCHES OR REPRESENTATIVES 


(The last column is of special interest) 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

0 530 3.00 70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an or, anization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and over. 


CALENDARS ARE NOT RETURNABLE, 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


By the Rev. George D. Keister 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio is history. The hope is that the good 
of the conference will be projected far 
into the future and into many lives. “Social 
Missions,” with the important stressing of 
the Evangelism Program for October and 
November was ably presented. The Con- 
ferences for Church Councilmen (CCC) 
were planned with the assurance of full 
co-operation of these chosen men of the 
congregations who hold a place of unique 
leadership in their respective parishes. The 
general theme of the conference was “The 
Place of Auxiliaries in the Life and Pro- 
gram of the Church.” It was stated, “Any 
church auxiliary organization that does not 
have as part of its program the winning 
of souls for the Kingdom, has no justifica- 
tion for its existence.” The Rev. M. G. 
Bishop of €t. James Church, Tuscarawas, 
and his congregation proved cordial hosts. 
The president for next year is the Rev. 
H. E. Dunmire of Warren; the secretary, 
the Rev. John W. Grohne of Leetonia; and 
the treasurer, Mr. F. W. Mehl of Alliance. 


The welcome sign is posted for the Rev. 
Charles H. Frank of the Sebring-North 
Georgetown Parish and the Rev. J. A. 
Schofer of the Lordstown Church, who 
already has carried out some fine improve- 
ments on the parsonage. 

This particular area will hold their CCC 
in St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown, the 
Rev. M. A. Stull pastor. The time is Octo- 
ber 23, with Henry J. Pflum, D.D., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., as speaker. Every effort is 
being exerted for a 100 per cent attendance. 


It was a gala day at St. Paul’s Church, 
Warren, the Rev. H. E. Dunmire pastor, 
Sunday, September 17, when they cele- 
brated their seventy-first anniversary. 
Special speakers were the Rev. Earl S. 
Rudisill, Ph.D., president of Thiel College 
and the Rev. Charles L. Rush, pastor of 
the local American Lutheran Church. This 
occasion also marked the twentieth anni- 
versary of the ordination of Pastor Dun- 
mire. New vestments had been secured 
for the Junior Choir and $1,500 spent for a 
heating plant and the painting of the in- 
terior and exterior of the church. 


The New Middletown Church, the Rev. 
Clarence E. Flath pastor, is among the 
congregations which have made extensive 
improvements to their buildings. They 
have beautified the sanctuary by placing 
new candelabra on the altar. 


The Lutherans of Youngstown and 
Vicinity have a feeling of the strength of 
Lutheranism when each year they crowd 
the spacious Stambaugh Auditorium for 
the Reformation Festival. The guest 
speaker this year will be Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., president of the Synod of Ohio. This 
rally is supported and sponsored by the 
United and American Lutheran pastors 
and congregations. 


To assist in achieving the goals and pur- 
poses of the Evangelism Program for Octo- 
ber and November, Holy Trinity Church, 
Salem, has arranged three special services 
with the following Lutheran laymen as 
speakers: October 11, “The Power of a 
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Christian Life,” by Mr. I. F. Mellinger of 
Leetonia; October 18, “Winning Souls—A 
Challenge for Lay People,” by Mr. F. W. 
Mehl of Alliance; October 25, “The Joys 
of Being a Christian,’ by Charles W. 
Peters, Minerva. 


The Canton-Youngstown Federation of 
Luther Leagues has been acclaimed by out- 
side leaders as one of the most active 
groups of young people in the state of 
Ohio. They have been going strong for 
more than ten years. They support a par- 
ish in India. Their last meeting was held 
in the New Springfield Lutheran Church, 
W. C. Laughbaum, D.D., pastor. The key- 
note of the meeting was sounded by F. C. 
Fry, D.D., of Trinity Church, Akron, when 
he stirred the hearts of everyone present 
by an appeal for Evangelism that really 
means winning souls for Christ in the 
higher and lower strata of society. Our 
prayer is that the Lord of the harvest will 
find willing and consecrated laborers who 
will be willing to be used to lead many 
people to Christ. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


SOMETIMES we commit an almost unpar- 
donable sin in our failure to show appre- 
ciation for the excellent work of men of 
God who have endured hardships and 
privations of many sorts in the interests 
of the Kingdom. An instance of this kind 
has come to mind in the person of the Rev. 
J. W. Groth, up in the eighties, who rode 
these mountains and valleys, fording 
streams and plowing through snows in 
the hard winter that he might carry the 
Word to the scattered dwellers who braved 
the hardships of pioneering in order to 
build a home for themselves and their 
children in this most beautiful and pro- 
ductive portion of our good land. His was 
such a service as is appreciated by all to 
whom he ministered, and it should be a 
spur to those of us who are reaping the 
harvests of his sowing. There are a good 
many stories telling us of the country doc- 
tors. Something should be said about coun- 
try pastors for their story is more roman- 
tic, more interesting and more far reach- 
ing and enduring than that of the coun- 
try doctor, not to disparage, in the least, 
the work of the latter. Pastor Groth, now 
retired, is a symbol of service that we must 
not forget and should not overlook in our 
means of appreciation for holy services 
rendered in the greatest cause with which 
we have to do. 


St. John’s Church, known as Red House, 
the Rev. A. K. Jones pastor, is making 
plans to celebrate the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of its organization next year. 
That beginning is a long while back, and 
it would be most interesting to have a 
picture of the decades that have gone and 
note the fine faces of those who were at 
the beginnings and continuance of this 
noble work, and to hear their story of 
how they assembled here or there for wor- 
ship and how this pastor and that pastor 
came from afar to minister to them and 
serve them. No doubt there will be an 
assembling of most interesting facts rel- 
ative to the past years and a real picture 
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of the future as the present worthy con- 
gregation conceives its privilege and its 
duty in this important field of labor. 


Zion Church, Mason County, is thought 
to be the oldest organized congregation 
west of the Allegheny Mountains and has 
as its pastor, the Rev. E. A. DeJerus. The 
old church building has been used for a 
stable. It still stands, but it is hoped that 
it may be reclaimed and retained for its 
worth as a memorial to one, the Rev. Paul 
Henkel, who seems to have roamed far 
and wide, finding people, catechizing them 
and confirming them in the Christian 
faith. This was way back in the early 
eighteen hundreds. 


The Rev. L. Arthur Wagner was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Accident Parish 
September 17 by the Rev. C. A. Portz. It 
has been found that this parish is second 
in size as to communing members in the 
synod. The field is rich in possibilities and 
should measure up to its place at the head 
of the column. 


The congregations of the synod are def- 
initely planning to follow the suggested 
program of the Missions Committee and 
use the month of October in fostering the 
missionary spirit within the synod. It is a 
growing need everywhere to acquaint our 
members with the fact that the whole pur- 
pose of the Church is missionary; that it 
has no other object for its existence and, 
unless it is carrying the Gospel to all, 
there is no point to its continuance. We 
have a strong feeling that most nominal 
Christians are not aware of this fact, and 
that is in large measure the reason why 
the list. of additions to the Church does 
not increase more rapidly and the King- 
dom seems not to come nearer us in this 
age in which we are living. We seem to 
have forgotten that today is the day of 
salvation and that it is for us to busy 
ourselves at this high and holy task. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rey. Garrett F. Genszler 


Our section of country was startled this 
summer when we found out that Free 
Thought wasn’t free. It all came about 
when a certain attorney, noted for his free 
thinking, presented a bill for $1,000 against 


the estate of a certain deceased man for: 


whom he had made a funeral oration. 
The attorneys for the estate protested the 
bill and the court allowed $500 to be paid. 
The papers stated that this amounted to 
forty cents per word, as the oration was 
1,250 words long. During the litigation the 
Rev. Robert Boulton of Unity Church, 
Milwaukee (Wartburg Synod), was asked 
by the probating lawyer what charges the 
church asked for funeral services. Pastor 
Boulton answered, “We make no charges 
at all. The usual compensation is as high 
as $15 and as low as not even a thank you.” 

During the case, the free thinking at- 
torney was asked whether he could qualify 
as an expert on funeral orations. He an- 
swered, “No, but I’m an expert on the 
value of my own time.” 

The people of Milwaukee had the op- 
portunity of seeing the wedding ring of 
Martin Luther and Catherine Von Bora at 
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an exhibit of rare old jewelry there this 
summer. The following is a clipping from 
the Milwaukee Journal: “The ring Martin 
Luther gave to Catherine Von Bora, the 
nun who forsook her religious vows to 
marry him, is inscribed with the name of 
the couple and the wedding date, June 13, 
1525; but more interesting is the design: 
All the symbols of the Passion of Christ 
are carved in gold. In the center is the 
crucified Saviour, on one side the spear 
with which His side was pierced, and on 
the other the rod of flagellation. Beneath 
are the dice with which soldiers cast lots 
for that garment without seam, and below 
the three nails. Other symbols associated 
with the crucifixion are grouped to form a 
cross. Surmounting it all is a large ruby.” 


Rel gious Training for Deaf 


Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, J. F. 
Fedders, D.D., pastor, has organized a re- 
ligious education course for the deaf and 
hard of hearing, children from 9 to 12 years 
old. Mrs. Hans Helm will be in charge. 
She is a specialist in this field of work, a 
graduate of the Milwaukee State Teachers’ 
College. The textbook used is “God’s 
Book,” from The Christian Life Course. 
This course was made possible by the co- 
operation of the public school authorities. 


Prof. George B. Arbawgh, Ph.D., of Car- 
thage College, and formerly a pastor of 
our synod, is doing interesting pioneer 
work in using psychology to study the 
church. Many of our churches used his 
religious vocabulary test and now he has a 
bulletin entitled, “Let’s Be Psychological,” 
in which he is applying practical psy- 
chology to church work. Many and start- 
ling may be answers he receives to his 
questions. 


During September the synod made an 
appeal in all its congregations for a special 
offering for Carthage College, asking a 
per capita of ten cents per confirmed 
member. 


The Rev. A. C. Baughman of Milwaukee 
was elected one of the seven board mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Wisconsin recently. Dr. C. E. Krumbholz 
of the National Lutheran Council was 
the guest speaker. 


Seminary Day was observed throughout 
the synod Sunday, October 1. 


October 29 a Reformation Day Rally will 
be held at Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, 
with all the U. L. C. A. churches par- 
ticipating. In Marinette, Wis., and Menom- 
inee, Mich., eight churches of the U. L. 
C. A. and American Lutheran Church will 
unite for service. 


Many churches are gathering canned 
foods at their Harvest Home Festivals for 
Nachusa Lutheran Orphanage. 


St. Peter's Church, Milwaukee, the Rev. 
R. Bertram Reed pastor, a young but 
flourishing mission of our synod, dedicated 
its new church building on Capitol Drive, 
September 24. 


Rocky Boy Mission 
Miss Florence Buckner, missionary to 
the Indians at Rocky Boy, Mont., for ten 


years and supported by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Northwest Synod, 
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was married in August to Mr. Ferdinand 
Espeseth at the Mission. 


Tepee Smoke, official organ of Rocky 
Boy Indian Mission, also reports that Prof. 
J. H. Dressler of Northwest Seminary and 
the Rev. Richard Roth of Portage, Wis., 
were guest speakers at the annual encamp- 
ment this year. Teachers at the Rocky 
Boy vacation school were Miss Marie 
Weisbach of Evansville, Ind., and Miss 
Alice Bunck of Atonement Church, Racine, 
Wis., and Miss Leore Gammelgaard of 
Holy Communion Church, Racine. 


A New Summer School 


A new Summer Bible School was in- 
augurated this summer in the Western 
Conference of our synod. Forty young 
people were in attendance at the school 
at Luccock Park, near Livingstone, Mont. 
The faculty was composed of President 
R. H. Gerberding, D.D., of our synod; Miss 
Brenda Mehlhouse, associate secretary of 
The Children of the Church; the Rev. 
Glenn Cloninger of Billings, Mont.; the 
Rev. Goodwin T. Olson of Great Falls, 
Mont.; and the Rev. Webster H. Clement 
of Livingstone. 


Pastor Webster H. Clement of Living- 
stone has more than met the tourists there 
half way. Each Saturday night he deliv- 
ered his church bulletin to all tourist 
cabins in the city. He reports many 
strangers in church the following Sunday. 


Your correspondent returning home from 
his vacation on the West Coast with his 
family was able to visit at Fireman’s Park, 
Columbus, Mont., where the Group B Mis- 
sionary Society of the Western Conference 
was holding a convention picnic. It was 
thrilling to be greeted in such a friendly 
fashion. Here is the catch and Aye, yi, yi. 
We had to pass up a wonderful chicken 
dinner with them as we were seeking a 
brother-in-law in the mountains and were 
afraid darkness would set in before we 
found him. 


Our Latest Mission 


The new mission at the Wisconsin Dells 
is to be organized October 8, the Rev. D. L. 
Shelhart, field missionary, reports. Sixty- 
seven were signed for membership a few 
weeks ago. The annual Home Mission 
Conference of the Wisconsin Conference 
was held at the Dells September 11 and 
12 with forty-five pastors in attendance. 
Night lodging was provided at the Black 
Oak Tourist Camp and the Scofield Hotel, 
both of whose proprietors are signed to 
become members of the new mission. The 
conference was taken on a trip through 
the Dells on the second morning of the 
convention and an outdoor service was 
held in the Indian Ampitheatre, the ser- 
mon being preached by P. W. Roth, D.D., 
pastor of Epiphany Church, Milwaukee. 
On the evening of the eleventh Mr. 
Clemmens Zeidler, a graduate of North- 
western Seminary, was ordained. He is 
the new pastor of Trinity Church, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 


Resurrection Church, Milwaukee, the 
Rev. A. E. Birch pastor, has received as a 
gift a complete first aid kit from Mr. and 
Mrs. Erwin J. Kopp. This is a fitting gift. 
I wonder how many churches are equipped 
for emergencies. 
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October 10 and 11 the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Conference was held at 
First Church, Platteville, Wis., the Rev. 
R. R. Doering pastor. The theme was 
“Christian Education—In Our Parishes, In 
Our Colleges and Seminaries,’ developed 
as follows: “In the Parish,” the Rev. C. A. 
Piel of Reformation Church, Milwaukee; 
“In Our Seminaries,” P. H. Roth, D.D., of 
Minneapolis; “In State Universities,” the 
Rev. E. J. Blenker, student pastor at Madi- 
son, Wis.; “In Our Colleges,” President 
Rudolph Schulz of Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Ill. At the banquet the speaker was 
Prof. Asa M. Royce, president of the State 
Teachers’ College of Platteville. Another 
address was that of Prof. G. B. Arbaugh 
of Carthage College, on “The Value of 
Christian Social Psychology.” 


The third annual Youth Conference will 
be held November 3 at Our Saviour’s 
Church, Fond Du Lac, Wis., the Rev. B. J. 
Stecker pastor; the theme, “The March 
of Faith.” 


October 15-17 the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Northwest Synod and the thirty-first 
convention of the Wisconsin Conference 
Missionary Society will be entertained by 
Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., 
Edwin Moll, D.D., pastor. The theme is, 
“The Church in a Changing Civilization.” 
Addresses will be given by Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt of Chicago, the Rev. P. E. Bishop 
of Milwaukee, Prof. J. H. Dressler of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. F. O. Broe- 
sicke of Waterloo, Wis.; Mrs. Charles L. 
Grant of St. Paul, Minn.; A. A. Zinck, D.D., 
of Milwaukee, Mrs. N. K. Feddersen of 
Minneapolis, Mrs. A. J. Fenner, Dr. Bar- 
bara DeRemer, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, Mrs. 
C. A. Piel of Milwaukee, and Mrs. J. L 
Meck of Racine. 


DIRECT ACTION 


SEPTEMBER 27 last, when the Men’s Mis- 
sionary Conference of the Ohio District of 
the American Lutheran Church was in 
convention assembled, they took action of 
the pending discussion of neutrality in the 
Senate of the United €tates. A -resolution 
was presented and unanimously adopted 
which reads as follows: 


“That in view of the present threatening 
world outlook we pray that all of us, 
including our own government, be guided 
by the Holy Spirit in the avoidance of 
anything that might lead us into war; that 
righteousness may prevail.” 


This report of the Rev. Dr. S. A. Stein 
of Springfield, Ohio, was sent by tele- 
graph to each Senator and Representative 
in Congress from Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. It was also released to the Asso- 
ciated Press and the United Press. 

Clergymen and laymen were in attend- 
ance at the conference. 


TurouGHouT all ages the Saviour sits as 
Host, His heart overflowing with gen- 
erosity; and over His head, on the wall 
behind where He sits, these words are 
written: “This Man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them.”—Selected. 
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GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


Professor Heim Inaugurated and Plans for 
Professors’ Houses Approved 


GettysspurG Theological Seminary began 
its one hundred fourteenth academic year 
September 12. The annual opening sermon 
to the students and faculty was preached 
by President John Aberly, D.D., LL.D. 

The registration for the year is as fol- 
lows: Juniors, 22; Middlers, 17; Seniors, 
23; total undergraduate student body num- 
bers 62. Thirty students have enrolled for 
graduate work. 

The annual matriculation was held the 
twenty-eighth of September. Holy Com- 
munion was administered. M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., president of the Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania, together with the members 
of the faculty conducted this service. Of 
special importance was the inauguration of 
Prof. Ralph Daniel Heim, Ph.D., in the 
presence of the student body, members of 
the Board of Directors, and visitors. The 
charge to the professor-elect was deliv- 
ered by the president of the Board, George 
A. Greiss, D.D., who also administered the 
Declaration of Office on behalf of the Board 
of Directors. 

Dr. Heim, in his inaugural address gave 
ample evidence of his fitness for the posi- 
tion to which he was inducted, that of the 
chair of English Bible and Religious Edu- 
cation. His address set forth the scope, the 
need and the strategy of the discipline 
committed to his area of theological edu- 
cation. The correlation of English Bible 
and Religious Education was masterfully 
worked out in this address to the happy 
satisfaction of all present. 

On the same date the Special Building 
Committee, which had in charge the prepa- 
ration of plans for the erection of two 
new professors’ houses on the Seminary 
Campus, and also the preparation of a 
comprehensive Campus Development Plan, 
met to finish its plans and report the same 
to the Executive Committee, which met 
at 1.30 P. M. the same day. The plans 
submitted were unanimously accepted by 
the committee and the contracts awarded 
for the immediate beginning of erection. 
These houses, when completed, will be 
known as the Leander M. Zimmerman and 
the Luther DeYoe Memorial Homes. The 
cost of building them will be $14,344. 

Recently the seminary received a be- 
quest from the estate of Mr. Lewis J. 
Lederer of Baltimore, Md., in the amount 
of $10,000. This is to be added to the New 
Chapel Fund. The prospect of an early 
beginning of the erection of the much- 
needed chapel appears very promising. 

Norman §S. Wotr, 
Secretary of the Board of Directors. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


THE expansion program of the new ad- 
ministration at Hartwick College is well 
under way, with two evening extension 
courses planned, and definite progress be- 
ing made toward the establishment of an 
extension center in Binghamton, N. Y. 
Toward this end, President Henry J. 
Arnold, Dr. John M. Baker, head of the 
English department, and Dr. Chrisenberry 
M. Ritchie, vice-chairman of the Board of 
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Trustees, attended a conference in Bing- 
hamton, at which definite plans were made 
to establish the center in co-operation with 
the Binghamton city school system. 

Two evening extension courses have be- 
gun at the college, one in applied social 
case work, the other in American colonial 
history. These courses will make the col- 
lege facilities available to teachers and 
other persons interested in graduate study. 

September 27 the administration and 
faculty entertained the student body at a 
formal reception, increasing the spirit of 
co-operation and friendship already exist- 
ing between the faculty and students. 

Chapel programs were reorganized this 
year, supplanting the chaplain form of 
service formerly in use with a plan based 
on religious activities conducted by fac- 
ulty members, with a sub-committee of 
students working with them. Various 
members of the faculty are appointed to 
plan chapel exercises for the period of 
one month, and one student appointed by 
the student committee serves with him. 

Student activities have been resumed, 
and almost every extra-curricular group 
has held at least its initial meeting. The 
Student Christian Association, which spon- 
sored freshman camp and subsequent ac- 
tivities directed toward a pleasant recep- 
tion of freshmen and new students, has 
held several cabinet meetings at which 
plans were made for the annual drive for 
membership. 

Lutheran students were organized by 
George W. DeLawter, assistant dean, into 
a Bible class which meets every Sunday 
at the Lutheran Church of the Atonement 
in Oneonta. Activities of a religious and 
social nature are planned. 

Students and faculty were saddened re- 
cently by the death of Mrs. Anna Hacke- 
mann, mother of Dean Louis F. Hacke- 
mann. Social affairs were suspended for a 
time, as the student body joined with the 
dean in mourning his loss. 

Much could be said regarding the spirit 
of Hartwick College, but it has best been 
expressed by President Arnold in his 
definition of the liberal arts college as, 
“A co-operative, cultural, spiritual enter- 
prise.” It is with this thought in mind 
that Hartwick begins its student program. 


ANNUAL MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


THE eighteenth annual Memorial Serv- 
ice at Immanuel Church, Hughesville, Pa., 
was held Sunday afternoon, September 24. 

The Rev. Herman G. Stuempfle, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Hughesville, Pa., pre- 
sided. The sermon was preached by Joseph 
D. Krout, D.D., secretary of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. The subject, “Main- 
taining Landmarks,” was based upon the 
words, “Remove not the ancient landmark.” 
The forceful, impressive discourse was 
most appropriate in that Immanuel was 
organized in the year 1791 and since 1920 
has been the property of the synod. 

Ministers participating in the service 
were Morris F. Good, D.D., the Rev. Floyd 
Moyer, the Rev. O. E. Sunday, and the 
Rev. Joseph E. Law. Special music was 
sung by the choir of Trinity Church. 

C. B. Hess. 
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FORTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


A SERVICE to celebrate the fortieth an- 
niversary of the ordination of W. Marion 
Weaver, S.T.D., pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
West Collingswood, N. J., was held Sep- 
tember 17 in the church. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
consultative secretary on promotion of the 
UL CAL 

Dr. Weaver was born in Birdsboro, Pa. 
He was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, and from the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary in 1899. His first call was to 
Nova Scotia, where he spent the first 
twenty-two years of his ministry, the first 
fourteen as pastor at Lunenburg in the 
mother church of Lutheranism in Nova 
Scotia, and the last eight years at Resur- 
rection Church, Halifax. 

In 1922 he accepted a call from the Lu- 
theran City Mission at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and was engaged in this work for the next 
nine years. Here he carried the ministry 
of the Church to the hospitals, courts and 
prisons and relieved suffering and sorrow 
wherever possible. He was president of 
the Pennsylvania Prison Society, the oldest 
prison society in the world, for five years. 

In 1931 he became pastor of St. Luke’s, 
West Collingswood. Here he has won the 
affection of the congregation, and has been 
an active worker in the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and its president for four years. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
THE PASTORATE 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. William Passavant 
Christy in St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was observed with special services 
October 1. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, at the morning 
service, and the Mabel G. Johnson memo- 
rial organ was dedicated. In the afternoon 
an organ recital was given by Mr. Rupert 
Sircom, who is a member of the faculty 
of Carleton College and organist of West- 
minster Church, Minneapolis. 

Thursday evening, October 5, the annual 
congregational homecoming was a feature of 
the celebration. A half hour of organ music 
by Franklin Watkins, organist and director 
of music, was followed by a program and 
social hour in the gymnasium. This cor- 
dial, informal intermingling of members 
and their friends was planned by an ef- 
ficient committee. 

The organ was built by the Moller Com- 
pany of Hagerstown, Md. It is a small 
instrument, but is designed especially for 
this auditorium, and in beauty and va- 
riety of tone as well as in power meets 
the requirements. The purchase of this 
instrument was made possible by the be- 
quest of Mabel G. Johnson, a former mem- 
ber of the choir who willed the sum of 
$2,000 for this purpose. 


Tue higher a man is in grace, the lower 
he will be in his own esteem. 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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Continue Your Subscription 
As a subscriber you know the value of read- 
ing religious literature. You have learned 
much about your Church’s business and, there- 
fore, your interest requires the weekly visits 
of THE LUTHERAN. 
a 


Pass It Along 
There are homes in which a church paper 
would be read with appreciation. There are 
families without means that would find hope 
and inspiration in the Christian messages 
which THE LUTHERAN brings to its readers. 
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Get A New Subscription 
A faithful reader is better equipped than 
anyone else to interest a friend in subscribing 
for THE LUTHERAN. Tell your 
friends how YOU enjoy the paper; 
they will take your advice and give 
you a subscription. Every new sub- 
scription means added interest in 
the affairs of the church, and new 
contacts in character building. 
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Remember Retired Pastors 

After long years of service to the church, 
old age or disability has placed more than four 
hundred pastors on the retired list. Most of 
them get along on the meager pension granted 
them by the church. They can no longer sub- 
scribe for their Church Paper, which would 
bring enjoyment and comfort to them in their 
declining years. Sponsor a subscription for one 
of these faithful servants, and let him know 
that the church has not forgotten him. Perhaps 
your former pastor is in this group. 
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EXTEND 
THE INFLUENCE 


OF YOUR 
CHURCH PAPER 
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CAN DO 
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Put It In Public Places 

There are 2,500 public, educational and other 
institutions in the country where THE LU- 
THERAN should go regularly. It is found now 
in more than 600 of them through the interest 
and co-operation of churches, societies and 
individuals. Does it come to the reading room 
of YOUR community’s hotels, hospital, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., public library, college or 
charitable institution? For One Dollar you can 
send it there for a year. 
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Urge Your Church Society 

Church societies can render valuable service 
to their own congregation and the whole 
church by placing THE LU- 
THERAN in the homes of the mem- 
bers. A better informed member- 
ship is a vital necessity if the 
church is to receive the support it 
needs to carry on its varied pro- 
gram of bringing the Gospel to 
needy souls. 


*k 
The Pastor Must Lead 


The pastor is required to do many things 
because he is called by the congregation as its 
leader. He should not let any opportunity pass 
to do something for the betterment of his 
people without giving it serious consideration. 
With his help and encouragement a program 
for a better informed membership of the 
church can be carried out successfully. Your 
church paper is the open door to knowledge, 
inspiration and dedication. Give your mem- 
bers a chance to know “all about their church.” 


oy 


Spread Religion in Print 
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PERSONAL 


J. S. Herold, D.D., formerly secretary 
and missionary superintendent of the 
Synod of Ohio, took up his duties as pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Oakland, Calif., 
in July. A reception was held by the con- 
gregation for him and his wife. Dr. Herold 
succeeded the Rev. Rudolph Arps as pas- 
tor of this congregation. 

Recently memorial gifts—candlesticks, 
brass altar vases and altar cross—were 
presented to the congregation. Twenty 
copies of the Common Service Book were 
donated, and a family is paying for the 
repainting of the pews and placing an 
electric cross upon the church. On the 
first Sunday in September the pastor had 
the joy of announcing to the congregation 
that a new organ, the gift of a friend of 
the church, would be ready for use as soon 
as the redecorating had been completed. 


The Rev. Martin Luther Peter, retired 
Lutheran clergyman of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been elected a fellow in the Council of the 
Institute of American Genealogy, in rec- 
ognition of meritorious contributions to 
the genealogical-historical archives of the 
nation and advancement of the science of 
genealogical research. 


170 YEARS OLD 


Oldest Lutheran Church in the District of 
Columbia Celebrates Anniversary 


THE one hundred seventieth anniversary 
of Georgetown Lutheran Church is being 
marked with services during the months 
of October and November. The celebration 
began October 1 with a Rally Day Service 
by the Sunday school, of which Mr. Joseph 
C. Wimmer is superintendent. The guest 
speaker was the Rev. C. C. Hung, pastor 
of the Chinese Community Church in 
Washington, D. C. 

October 8, 15 and 29, the guest ministers 
will be Dr. William A. Wade of Baltimore, 
Dr. Milton J. Bieber, Dr. Luther H. Waring 
and Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington. The 
evening of the twenty-second will be 
Georgetown Night. 

During November the auxiliaries of the 
congregations are to be sponsors for the 
evening services, and the special speakers 
are as follows: Ladies’ Aid Night, Dr. 
Stanley Billheimer of Palmyra, Pa.; Boy 
Scouts’ Night, Prof. Raymond J. 
Seeger, Ph.D., of George Washing- 
ton University; Luther League 
Night, Mr. Bruce Weaver of Kon- 
narock, Va.; Women’s Missionary 
Night, Mrs. B. Carlton Ritz, pres- 
ident of the Missionary Society of 
the Maryland Synod. 

In addition there will be a con- 
gregational reception, a luncheon 
for the members of the Lutheran 
Ministerial Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a service at which 
memorial gifts will be acknowl- 
edged. 

The original grant of land for 
this congregation, of which the Rev. 
Harold E. Beatty is pastor, dates 
from 1769. A log church was 
erected at once on this lot by the 
German Lutherans who lived in 
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Georgetown and along Rock Creek. This 
structure thus antedated any other Lu- 
theran Church or parochial school build- 
ing in what is now the District of Colum- 
bia by sixty-four years. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY IN ALBANY 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the ded- 
ication of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, 
N. Y., the Rev. Philip M. Luther pastor, 
was held the week of September 17. Sun- 
day morning the anniversary sermon was 
preached by the pastor and the greetings 
of the United Synod of New York were 
extended by the Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., 
secretary of synod. At the evening service 
the Rev. George C. Ackerly, president of 
the Eastern Conference of the synod, 
preached the sermon and brought greet- 
ings. The pastor was assisted in the serv- 
ice by Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., Theodore 
O. Posselt, D.D., the Rev. Walter F. Frey 
and the Rev Edward J. Haviar, pastors 
of our other churches in Albany. 

Monday evening, Brotherhood Night, the 
Rev. Robert J. Van Deusen, president of 
the Capital District Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association, preached the sermon, and on 
Young People’s Night the young people of 
the church presented two plays in the 
parish hall. 

Wednesday evening after a bountiful 
dinner served by the Pastor’s Aid Society, 
all adjourned to the church, where the 
Rev. Walter F. Frey delivered the sermon 
at the Founders’ Day services. The pastor 
was assisted in the service by the Rev. 
Edward J. Haviar. Flowers were presented 
to members who incorporated the church 
twenty-five years ago and those who have 
passed to their reward were remembered 
in the service. 

The Anniversary Offering, which was a 
liberal one, will be applied on the church 
debt. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED 


In THE issue of August 16 in which the 
poem, “I Will Not Doubt,” was published, 
the line appears, “Commended by Edyth 
A. Dentzer, R.N., Schuylkill Haven, Pa.” 
The title, R.N., was erroneously used by 
Tue LUTHERAN. Epiror. 
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BIBLE STUDY GROUPS 


The Bible Institute of Pottstown, Pa., 
will be held in the Sunday school building 
of Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, the Rev. 
Luther A. Krouse pastor, every Monday 
evening from September 18 to November 
20. The speakers will be Dr. Robert R. 
Fritsch of Muhlenberg College, who will 
give a comprehensive survey of the Old 
and New Testaments, combining expert 
knowledge with the experience of the 
traveler who has viewed the Holy Land 
with his own eyes. William R. Seaman, 
S.T.D., will lecture on “The Church Year,” 
and Gustave W. Weber, Th.D., will lecture 
on “Problems of the Bible.” 


A School of Religion will be held in 
Spring City Lutheran Church, Spring City, 
Pa., the Rev. C. E. Schick pastor, begin- 
ning September 25 and continuing Mon- 
day evenings throughout October. This 
school is sponsored by Zion Church, East 
Pikeland; Grace Church, Royersford; and 
the Spring City Church; and is open to 
parents, teachers and interested persons. 

Studies in the Bible will be given by 
Dr. R. L. Winters and will deal with 
“Hymns of the Bible”; religious develop- 
ment of childhood will be dealt with by 
Mrs. R. L. Winters; and “The Early Ado- 
lescent Child” will be the theme of lectures 
by Pastor Schick. The secretary of the 
school is the Rev. H. Oscar Schlessman, 
Jr., Spring City, Pa. 


PASTORAL GROUPS AND 
THEIR TOPICS 


The Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Allentown, Pa., and Vicinity meets the 
second Monday in the month in the library 
of Muhlenberg College. Each session opens 
with Matins and a meditation by the chap- 
lains, the Rev. Jesse B. Renninger and Dr. 
Phares G. Beer, based on Ministerial Acts 
during the first half of the 1939-1940 sea- 
son and exegetical studies from the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, Timothy and Titus, 
during the second half. 

Topics to be discussed are as follows: 
“The New Constitution of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States,” by 
the Rev. Warren G. Heinly, and “The New 
Central Pennsylvania Synod,” by the Rev. 
Arthur P. Grammes; “What Is Evangelism 
in the Lutheran Church?” by 
Dr. Gustavus H. Bechtold; “Proper 
Altar and Chancel Paraments 
and Arrangements,” by the Rev. 
Edward G. Schmickel, II; “Our 
Lutheran Church in Russia,” by 
Dr. W. F. Herrmann; “The Life 
and Work of Johann Conrad 
Yeager,” by the Rev. Harvey T. 
Sell; “The Use of Old Testament 
Texts,” by the Rev. F. A. Posselt; 
“Congregational Constitutions as 
They Are and Ought to Be,” by the 
Rev. Luther B. Klick; “Conducting 
a Church Council Meeting,’ by 
Pastors Daniel D. Kistler, Arthur 
S. Deibert, and Dr. W. C. Schaeffer; 
“Catechetics” and “Christian Stew- 
ardship,” by the Rev. Erwin Kurth; 
and “The Trinity,’ by Dr. Conrad 
Wilker. 


October 18, 1939 


Tue Rev. Addison C. Planz, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., was 
re-elected president of the Carbon County 
Lutheran Pastoral Association at their first 
fall meeting held in September in the par- 
sonage of Zion Church, Lehighton, Pa., the 
Rev. Francis Reichard host. The Rev. Wil- 
son Hartzell, pastor of Grace Church, 
Lehighton, succeeded his brother, the Rev. 
Ralph Hartzell of Gilberts, as secretary- 
treasurer. At this meeting it was an- 
nounced by the Rev. Richard Beck of 
Bowmanstown that 16,000 pieces of re- 
ligious literature had been distributed at 
the Lutheran display at the Lehighton 
Fair. Pastor Beck is chairman of this 
committee. 

The Rev. Lester Fetter of Weissport 
spoke on “Church Music” and the Rev. 
Francis Shearer, pastor of St. John’s, East 
Mauch Chunk, and president of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, spoke in the interest of the 
Conference and synodical activities. 

The October meeting will be held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Summit Hill, the Rev. 
Amon Lichty host. At this time Dr. 
Levering Tyson, president of Muhlenberg 
College, will present the subject. The No- 
vember meeting will be held in the Slovak 
Lutheran Church at Lansford, the Rev. 
John Kovacik host. 

Sixteen Lutheran pastors belong to this 
Association and one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation of Carbon County is affiliated with 
the Lutheran Church. 


The Lutheran Ministerial Association of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Vicinity meets the 
second Monday of each month. For 1939- 
1940 the following are the topics to be 
presented and discussed: “Putting Church 
Members to Work,” by the Rev. Harry L. 
Saul, Carlisle; “The Minister’s Use of 
Books,” by the Rev. A. M. Hollinger, Han- 
over; “When Our People Come to Church 
—What?” by the Rev. H. R. Middleswarth, 
Hershey; “The U. L. C. A. Board of Social 
Missions,” by Dr. G. H. Bechtold, Phila- 
delphia—at this meeting in January the 
wives of the members will be the hon- 
ored guests; panel discussion of “The Pur- 
suit of Personal Piety in a Machine Age,” 
by Pastors H. C. Fry, C. L. Lack, A. M. 
Motter, H. G. Berkey, Harrison Ziegler, 
and J. S. Bishop; “We Face the Cross,” by 
Dr. A. M. Stamets; “Preaching for the 
Modern Mind,” by Prof. Harvey D. Hoover, 
D.D., Gettysburg Seminary; “World Lu- 
theranism,” Dr. S. W. Herman, Harrisburg. 

The meetings will be held at Oberlin, 
Lemoyne, Harrisburg, Hoernerstown and 
Hummelstown, and devotions are con- 
ducted by different pastors of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The officers of the Association are: Pres- 
ident, the Rev.’ Hugh E. Yost, Steelton; 
secretary-treasurer, the Rev. E. S. Falken- 
stein, New Cumberland. 


THE LUTHER CLUB 


of Springfield, Ohio, and surrounding 
communities meets the third Tuesday eve- 
ning of each month. The membership is 
composed of all ordained Lutheran min- 
isters, active and retired, and those serving 
in Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School. The active membership numbers 
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twenty-seven, and the average attendance 
is fifteen. 

The subjects under discussion from Sep- 
tember 1939 to May 19406 are as follows: 
“Preaching,” by Dr. L. H. Larimer; “Moral- 
ity and the Gospel,’ by the Rev. H. N., 
Gourley; “Christian Culture and Democ- 
racy,” by Dr. R. E. Tulloss; “The Place of 
Christ in Christian Experience,’ by the 
Rev. John M. Recher; “The Kingdom of 
God,” by the Rev. H. R. Albert; “What the 
Lutheran Church Is Doing for the Phys- 
ically Handicapped,” by the Rev. D. J. 
Uhlman; “Humanism and Christian 
Theism,” by Dr. S. G. Dornblaser; “The 
Coming Lutheran World Convention,” by 
Dr. E. E. Flack. The final meeting, May 21, 
will be a social gathering and the wives 
of the members are the guests. 

The Rev. Carl W. Shanor is president, 
and the Rev. Paul J. Erney is secretary and 
treasurer. 


IN BEHALF OF PEACE 


Tue resolutions listed below were 
adopted at the eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Luther League of the Synod of 
Maryland, which was held at Gettysburg 
College, September 3, and 4: 


Since it is our conviction that Christian living 
can fully take place only in a state of peace, 
we may not become participants in armed con- 
flict, for the existing war among great nations 
is a menace to our national peace through 
propaganda, provocative incidents, our national 
desire for profits, and our national pride. 

We resolve: 

1. To remember that we are at peace with 
the nations. Therefore, regardless of our sym- 
pathies, we guard our conduct and speech in 
such ways that they work for peace. 

2. That the Government of the United States 
of America should exert every effort to main- 
tain the peace of our country and to promote 
peace in the world. 

3. That Luther Leagues and individuals who 
are in accord with this statement express their 
convictions by writing their Congressmen and 
Senators. 


Rutu L. Buacksurn, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet in Moxham Lu- 
theran Church, Park Avenue and Ohio Street, 
Johnstown, Pa., November 9. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The fall session of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held Tuesday, October 24, in St. John’s 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., J. H. Musselman, D.D., 
a a Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 and 7.00 


J. F. Knittle, Sec. 
The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Synod of Central Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
anover, Pa., John S. Tome, D.D., pastor, No- 
vember 13 and 14. Sessions will begin with the 
Service of Confession and Holy Communion 
Monday morning, November 13, at 10.30 o'clock. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Chicago Conference 
of the Illinois Synod will be held Tuesday, 
October 24, in Grace Church, Woodstock, IIl., 
Roger C. Kaufman, D.D., pastor, with sessions 
at 9.00 A. M. and 1.15 P. M. 

Millard H. Stiles, Sec. 


The sixth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene in Trinity 
Church, Highland and Rubel Aves., Louisville, 
Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, November 14 
and 15. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The Middle Conference of the Maryland 
Synod will hold its annual meeting Tuesday, 
November 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Clear Spring, 
Md., the Rev. Luther L. Hare pastor. Morning 
session, opening with the Communion, at 10.00 
A. M. ‘Adtarnoue session at 1.30 P. M. 

F. R. Seibel, Sec. 
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A MERGER MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that a merger meeting 
of the Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
former synods of East Pennsylvania, Alleghany, 
West Pennsylvania and Susquehanna will be 
held in Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa., October 
26 and 27 for the purpose of organizing the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. Delegates will assemble 
according to synodical groups at 1.30 P. M., 
Thursday, October 26, 1939. 

Katherine M. Gresh, 
Sec. of Merger Committee. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 
120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 


MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


“ONE PICTURE WORTH 
A THOUSAND WORDS” 


Use illustrated lectures to stimulaté inter- 
est in Bible Study, Church and educational 
topics. An illustration upon a screen helps 
materially to impress a story upon the minds 
of the audience. 


For the Reformation season we suggest 
PRE-REFORMERS, THE STORY OF LU- 
THER, and a series of five lectures on the 
life of Luther. These lectures can also be 
used individually. 


Write NOW for reservations and rental rates. 
WALTHER LEAGUE 
Dept. of Visual Education 


6438 EGGLESTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


Bs Pulpit GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
les on request. DeMoulin 
ros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 


ANTEPENDIA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hangings, 
book-markers, communion linens, materials 
cut out, choir vestments and pulpit gowns 
or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples of materials 
gladly sent on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


417 FIFTH AVE, (38th St.) NEW YORK 


BULLETIN ont!" OD 


free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave Devenport, lows 


Established «1057 


Ohe J. and R.Ltamb Studios 


Thome -Office-and-Crattshops 


Oenafty, N. J. 
Stained-xnd-Leaded-Glass-in-the 
best: traditions - of- Christian: Art 
Mosaics +Intecior-Derovation + Murals 
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Carillon for YoUR CHURCH 


Enjoy the luxury of a carillon—broadcast the 
world’s famous chimes—all at a most moderate 


cost. SUNCO 
MUSICAL TOWER 


Uses phonograph records, 
your own organ, choir, etc. 
Many letters attest 
satisfaction. Makes 
the belfry a real 
carillon tower. Can 
also be used as a 
public address sys- 
tem indoors and 
out. Many special 
records available. 
Very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or as a memorial. Write 
for FREE folder. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4741 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SDH AVE. NEAR 10 ™ ST NEW YORK 


MARBLE-BRASS - SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


By ravve-sorers STUDIOS, inc. 

| 50 WEST tSth STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 

| | STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

| BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showroom when in 
New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 
Outfitters to over 2000 
ools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


BULPIT 


d Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 
NS CHOIR A owciatne 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fall meeting of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Philadelphia District of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held November 2 in the 


Church of Our Saviour, Coatesville, Pa., the 
Rev. Robert E. Olson pastor. Sessions at 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Speakers: afternoon, Miss Alice 
J. Nickel; evening, Mrs. C. K. Lippard. 

Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will hold its fifty-fourth annual convention 
Thursday, October 19, in St. John’s Church, 
South Fifth Street, Allentown, Pa., William C. 
Schaeffer, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. Ernest Haler, Stat. Sec. 
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The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerrum of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 2 
in Trinity Church, Hershey, Pa., the Rev. H. R. 
Middleswarth pastor. Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 
2.00 P. M. Lydia E. Wagner, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Paha Society of the Norristown 
Conference of the Ministertum of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Trinity Church, Lansdale, Pa., 
October 26. Mary B. Logan, Sec. 


The forty-third annual conventior of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the keading 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States will be held November 1 in 
Trinity Church, Sixth and Washington Streets, 
Reading, Pa. Mrs. J. Thomas Hadesty, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Western Conference 
of the Synod of Nebraska will be held Novem- 
ber 2 and 3 in Trinity Church, Stamford, Nebr., 
the Rev. Harold Henricksen pastor. The con- 
ference will open with the Holy Communion 
at 1.30 P. M. John S. Rhine, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Long 
Island Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will meet in St. Luke’s Church, Washing- 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., November 3, at 10.30 
A. M. Mrs. Herbert Weiskotten, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference, United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, will be held Friday, October 27, at St. 
Luke’s Church, Union Ave. and Division St., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., the Rev. John F. Bornhold 
pastor. Opening session, 10.00 A. M. 

Mrs. Cecil C. Hine, devotional leader for the 
morning and afternoon sessions, will develop 
the theme, ‘“‘Advancement.” 

Gladys K. Zipf, Vice-Pres. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Western 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Thursday, October 19, beginning 
at 9.30 A. M., at St. John’s Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., the Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner pastor. 

Ruth Bosch, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Central Conference Women’s Missionary Society, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 24 and 25 
in St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Ohio, W. M. 
Hackenberg, D.D., pastor. Opening session at 
2.00 P. M. Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. . 


The Women’s Missionary Society of Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will hold its annual 
convention at Troy, Ohio, October 26 and 27, 
beginning at 1.30 P. M., Thursday. 

Mrs. J. C. Barnhart, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Anna Catherine Hackemann 


died in Oneonta, N. Y., September 28, aged 
sixty-four years. Funeral services were held in 
the Bookout Funeral Home, Oneonta; St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Allentown; and St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Charleston, S. C. Interment 
took place in Bethany Cemetery, Charleston. 

Anna Hackemann was born April 3, 1875, in 
Charleston, S. C. She was the daughter of 
Detrick and Catherine (von Glham) Bosch. 
Her husband died some thirty years ago. She 
is survived by the following children: Mrs. 
R. L. Mappus and Dr. Louis F. Hackemann, 
Oneonta; and Mrs. Walter J. Shimer, Jr., 
Allentown. 

During the last ten years of her life Mrs. 
Hackemann has been closely associated with 
her son, Dr. Louis F. Hackemann, dean of Hart- 
wick College. When Dr. Hackemann, formerly 
headmaster of the Allentown Preparatory 
School, accepted his present position last June, 
Mrs. Hackemann moved to Oneonta with him. 


The Rev. Jacob William Henry Heintz 


was born on the sixteenth day of June 1868, in 
the historic city of Frederick, Md. He was 
baptized by the Rev. Dr. George Diehl, pastor 
of the Lutheran Church of Frederick, March 6, 
1881. His parents moved to Philadelphia that 
same year. 

From Muhlenberg College he received the 
degrees of B.A. and M.A. He was graduated 
from the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, in June 1897. He was the 
acting pastor of Trinity Church, Manoa, Dela- 
ware County, ee his last two years at the 
seminary. Mr. Heintz was ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry June 14, 1897, in Trinity Church, 
Lancaster. That same year he received a call 
to the pastorate of Grace Church at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., where he served with much 
success until March 5, 1905. At that time he 
was called to the pastorate of the Lutheran 
Church of the Covenant, West Philadelphia, to 
be their first pastor. 

Mr. Heintz married the daughter of Jonathan 
Prichard June 21, 1899, at Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. S. A. Francis pastor. 


October 18, 1939 


God blessed their marriage with a daughter, 
Anna Louise Prichard Heintz, and a son, J 
Martin Luther Heintz, whom the Lord recently 
ete the Church Militant on December 

The members of Covenant Church held a con- 
gregational meeting October 2, 1908, in order 
to organize the Jonathan Prichard Memorial 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Rock of 
Ages, Philadelphia. The father-in-law of the 
pastor, Mr. Jonathan Prichard, became the gra- 
cious donor of this beautiful memorial church, 
which was consecrated to the glory of God 
June 27, 1909. A year later the daughter of 
the donor and the wife of the pastor, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Prichard Heintz, who was beloved 
by all the members, was called to her reward 
and glory. 

Under the successful leadership of Pastor 
Heintz, the congregation began to grow very 
rapidly in numbers and in the spirit of the 
Lord. November 12, 1912, the pastor and Miss 
Alice B. Frey were married in the church by 
the Rev. S. A. Francis and the Rev. Daniel 
Sultzbach. Mr. Heintz and his wife labored 
hard and faithfully during the next seventeen 
years on this field, and the seeds that they 
have sown have brought forth abundant fruit. 
Due to the steady growth of the congregation 
and Sunday school it was necessary to build 
the church annex in 1924, After twelve more 
years of fruitful service, Pastor Heintz tendered 
his resignation, and the congregation honored 
him as their pastor emeritus. This honored 

sition Mr. Heintz held from 1936 until the 

d called him to the Church Triumphant Sep- 
tember 30, 1939. The interment was at Arling- 
ton Cemetery, Delaware County, Pa. 

The beloved ones who survive him are his 
beloved wife, Mrs. Alice B, Heintz; his es- 
teemed daughter, Miss Anna L. P. Heintz; his 
loyal brother, Mr. Edwin T. Heintz; his two 
faithful sisters, Mrs. Mary C. Thomas and Mrs. 
May Barnett. W. L. Dillman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Rev. Jacob William Henry Heintz 


In loving memory and with a profound ap- 
preciation of the services of the Rev. J. William 
H. Heintz during the past thirty-one years, we, 
the church council of the Jonathan Prichard 
Memorial Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Rock of Ages, Philadelphia, Pa., affectionately 
offer the following resolution: 

Whereas, it hath pleased Almighty God in 
His infinite goodness and mercy to call His 
servant to his eternal reward September 30, 
ower ti tefull 

ereas, this congregation gratefully recog- 
nizes the blessings of his labors and Faithful 
ness, and 

Whereas, while bowing to the will of Almighty 
God and holding full assurance in the blessed 
hope of everlasting life through Jesus Christ, 
we may rightly express our sorrow and sym- 
pathy, 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That we, the church council, record our loss, 
and humbly submit ourselves to the loving will 
of Him Who ordereth all things well; 

That we give grateful expression to our high 
appreciation of his untiring effort in serving 
his Lord and his church; 

That we earnestly strive to continue as a 
congregation in the peace and harmony of 
Christian love which he implanted and main- 
tained in us; 

That we tender to the bereaved wife and 
daughter our deepest sympathy, and commend 
them to our merciful Father, Who alone is the 
comfort and consolation of the sorrowful; 

That the congregation humbly concur in these 
resolutions, and, together with the obituary, 
give them a separate peee in the church record, 
and be publicly read at the next Lord’s Day 
service; 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the bereaved wife, Mrs. Alice B. Heintz, and 
daughter, Miss Anna L. P. Heintz; 

That a copy be sent to THe LurTuHeran for 
publication. 


Tue CuurcH CounNcIL, 
Willis L. Dillman, Pastor. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bergstresser, R. R., from 58 Helen Ave., Niles, 
Ohio, to 223 Market St., Highspire, Pa. 

Harrison, Eugene R., from Box 121, Greenleaf, 
Kan., to 1015 N. Washington St., Hutchinson, 
Kan. 

Kaspereit, A. E., from Sanatorium, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Canada, to Shell Lake, Sask, Canada. 
Leidich, O. O., from 355 N. Broad St., Lititz, 
Pa., to 117 W. Third Ave., Lititz, Pa. : 
Parker, G. Gordon, from Monrovia, Liberia, 
Africa, to 227 Carlisle St., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Schrope, Paul W., from 201 Washington St., 

Valparaiso, Ind., to 52 Chicago St., Valparaiso, 


Ind. 

Strand, H. Arnholt, from Canwood, Sask., Can- 
ada, to Valbrand, Sask., Canada. 

Vulgaris, George, from Room 819, Muhlenberg 
Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., to 
care of Board of American Missions, 860 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Xander, Edgar P., 115 N. 14th St., Ashland, Pa., 
to 1704 Walnut St., Ashland, Pa. 
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EVANGELISM AND CATECHETICAL AIDS 


Helpful Manuals on Evangelism 


SCRIPTURAL EVANGELISM. By Carroll J. 
Rockey, D.D. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The necessity and possibility of a con- 
structive program of Evangelism in every 
Lutheran congregation is revealed in this 
work. Every form of personal and group 
evangelism is treated. 


A PLEA FOR LAY EVANGELISM. By Car- 
roll J. Rockey, D.D. Paper. Price, 15 cents; 


$1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 


This discussion is addressed primarily to 
lay people, though of much interest and 
value to pastors. It was issued under the 
auspices of the former Committee on Evan- 
gelism of the United Lutheran Church. 


EVANGELISM. Edward Pfeiffer, D.D. A 
small manual of principles, methods and 
pe in personal evangelism. Cloth. 

cents. 


SOUL WINNING. Silas D. Daugherty. A 
well-known member of our group pro- 
vides here a handbook on personal evan- 
gelism presenting the methods which he 
used so effectively in his work as mis- 
sionary superintendent. $1.00. 


Popular Presentations of the 
Faith of the Church 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK. By Amos John 
Traver. A simple understandable and con- 
cise statement intended for inquiries about 
the Lutheran Church, her history, and her 
distinctive doctrines and methods of 
work. Boards. 50 cents. 


THE WAY. A fascinating } oe aca te of the 
simplicity of Christian faith and the beauty 
of Christian life, by C. M. Jacobs. $1.00. 


FACTS OF OUR FAITH. Teachings and 
ractices of the church simply told, by 
illiam L. Hunton, $1.00. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS. By Joseph Stump. A 
simple statement, largely in the Words of 
Scripture, of the doctrinal and moral 
truths of the Christian Religion, $1.00; in 
quantities, at 80 cents. 


A KNOCK AT YOUR DOOR. By W. E. 
Schramm. A statement of how Jesus meets 
human needs, for distribution to the un- 
churched. Cloth. 75 cents. 


SAY THOU ART MINE. By Paul Y. Living- 
ston. Sermons useful for catechetical evan- 
elism presenting the basic doctrines of 
he Christian Pi i and suitable for gen- 
eral reading. $1.25. 


Tracts and Pamphlets 


1. Why Should I Go to Church? 
2. Why Should I Belong to Church? 
3. Why Should I Be a Lutheran? 
5. Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 
. 6. Family Religion. 
8. Help Your Pastor. 
9. Christ, the Supreme Teacher, 
0. Points and Pointers. 


20 cents a hundred. 
Sold in hundred lots only. 


Interesting Information About the Lutheran 
Church. By R. E. Hunt. REVISED EDI- 
TION by Rev. E. B. Keisler. 10 cents; 96 
cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred. 

Come and See. An invitation to the un- 
churched. 3 cents; 25 cents a dozen; $1.50 
a hundred. 

The Lutheran Church. By Rey. E. E. Keisler. 
A tract. Paper. 50 cents a hundred. 


Why Go to Church Regularly? Hunt. 3 cents 
each; 30 cents a dozen; $1.25 a himdred. 
Why Belong to Church? Hunt. 25 cents a 

dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 
A Personal Invitation. Hunt. $1.00 a hundred. 
A Plea’ for Personal Work. Hunt. $1.50 a 
hundred. 


Lutheran Monographs 


Distinctive Doctrines of Lutheranism. 
Lutheran Church Usages. 

The Spiritual Priesthood. 

Studies in Educational Evangelism. 
What Lutherans Believe. 


Each of these pamphlets carries a strong 
and earnest message that makes clear some 
important point of Lutheran doctrine, his- 
tory or practice. 

10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


VISITOR’S CARD FOR PEW. A handy card 
for placing in the pew or in the hands of 
visitors at church services. A good way 
in which to show the church’s desire to 
serve and to secure valuable information. 
30 cents a hundred; $2.50 a thousand. 


Our Latest Catechetical Course 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Se- 
ries A 


STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM—Se- 
ries B. Two pupil’s work and study books 
each utilizing modern pedagogical meth- 
ods. Series A is a revised edition of the 
original edition. Series B is an alternative 
course offering somewhat different and 
slightly more advanced material. Price, 40 
cents; $3.85 a dozen, postpaid. 


TRUTH AND LIFE. By O. Fred Nolde. A 
upil’s source and reference book for use 
in conjunction with either edition of 
“Study Helps,” especially with Series B. 
Price, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, postpaid. 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL IN- 
STRUCTION. Revised Edition. By O. Fred 
Nolde. A complete pastor’s guide in the 
use of the “Study Helps” indicated above. 
Cloth, $2.25. 


TO THE PARENTS OF OUR CATECHU- 
MENS. Hunt. A tract to send to parents of 
those to be or already enrolled in the 
Catechetical class. 3 cents each; 30 cents 
a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


Manuals for Adult Instruction 


Classes in Preparation for 
Church Membership 


LUTHER’S SMALL CATECHISM WITH AN 
EXPLANATION. By J. Stump. A clear and 
thorough analysis in a form suited for 
adult instruction. 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


WHAT I.UTHERANS BELIEVE. By W. E. 
Schramm. An exposition of Luther's Small 
Catechism in popular lecture form for 
adults who are preparing to unite with 
the church. Cloth. 75 cents. 


CATECHETICAL EVANGELIZATION. By 
O. D. Baltzly, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. A book 
of material based on Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism and methods by which this pastor 
built up the largest Lutheran Church in 
our land. Price, $3.00. 


WHAT A CHURCH MEMBER SHOULD 
KNOW. By A. A. Zinck. Planned primar- 
ily to serve as a satisfactory manual for 
adult catechetical classes or instruction 
groups under the conditions generally 
prevailing in this connection. It includes 
thirteen chapters, with study and discus- 
sion helps, dealing with the chief teach- 
ings of the Christian Church, and the way 
in which Christian life should manifest 
itself. Of value also as a textbook for 
church members to crystallize and pro- 
mote a correct understanding of the faith 
of the church. 20 cents. 


hat a Church Weember 
» Should Know 


General Manuals 


THE GREAT EVANGELISM. Samuel Graham 
Neil. A practical work stressing importance 
of pastor and local church in this en- 
deavor. $1.50. 


NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM. Wade C. 
Smith. A program of evangelism for the 
individual and local church suitable for 
study class use. Paper. 50 cents. 


EVANGELISM FOR TODAY. Lin D. Cart- 
wright. A guide for pastors and a text for 
laymen with a constructive education 
viewpoint. $1.00. 
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€VANGELISM 
JNNER “MISSIONS 
SOCIAL eACTION 


Be cAn Evangelist 


ITH the help of God, set your heart, mind, and 

spirit to win souls for Christ. Pray for all engaged 
in the same holy endeavor and for all who do not know 
Jesus as their personal Saviour. 


Be Merciful 


ISIT your nearest Inner Mission institution or agency 

and make a definite program of the things you propose 
to do in the coming year to relieve suffering and need in 
your parish or your community. 


BecAlert to Every Christian Responsibility 


era for Christ-likeness in your home, at your work, 
in politics and in all social relationships. Make Chris- 
tian action effective in your community. 
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